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An Analysis of the Talents and Character of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. By a General Officer. 8vo, Pp. 237. Sams, London. 
L821. 


THIS Is, In Our Opinion, a very unnecessary attempt to prove, 
that Buonanarte (not Bonaparte, as the author persists in 
spelling his name,) was a cool calculating villain, who pursued 
his projects without compunction or remorse, careless of wading 
through oceans of blood to their accomplishment ; regardless 
of breaking every law, divine er human, that opposed his pro- 
gress to universal empire. We say, the attempt to prove this 
is unnecessary, because no man of common sense ever doubted 
the fact ; no man, of common honesty, ever pretended to jus- 
tify the means by which he endeavoured to gain possession of 
his ends. ‘The author, nevertheless, has displayed some abi- 
lity in handling the subject ; but we cannot compliment him 
upon the cool composure with which he proceeds to the ana- 
lysis of such a character as Buenaparte’s, 

In the preface, the author defends his work against the objec- 
tions which he supposes may be made against it; and he ha- 
zards a few opinions which are essentially erroneous. His 
attempts at turning into ridicule the public spirit evinced at 
the period when Buonaparte was threatening England with 
invasion, is neither creditable to his good sense nor his patriot- 
ism 3; and, we think, he is mistaken, when he asserts, that 
Napoleon never seriously intended to invade England. A re- 
cent work, by M. Dupin, (if he is to be credited) fully con- 
firms the reality of Buonaparte’s demonstrations, and states their 
failure to have been owing to the disobedience of Villineuve to 
his orders. At any rate, ‘the conduct of England on the 
threatened invasion well not be a standing record of the terra. 
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290 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


inspired by the name of Buonaparte ;” though it will ever 
remain as a lasting memento of the heroic self-devotion of the 

English nation, and of the patriotism which could call forth 
waiely of heroes from their peaceful retreats, to defend their 
much loved land from the polluted impress of a foreign invader, 

We cannot admit, that there is * much to imitate” in the 
conduct of Napoleon. Some good traits (for qualities he cer- 
tainly had not) might now and then evince themselves in his 
conduct, but they were faint and transient, and utterly cast 
in the shade by his crimes. We are, however, sorry to say, 
that ‘his mad mistaken policy, of dividing kingdoms and 
removing land-marks, has got imitators, and so have his false 
policy about commerce, and jealousy of the industry and ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain.’ This is the more shameful, as 
the imitators are the very men who suffered from the mode in 
which Buonaparte exercised his power in this respect, and who 
ought to have been taught wisdom by adversity. 

The author has divided the life of Buonaparte into different 
periods, and examined his character and talents as displayed 
ineach. ‘The periods are, 1. From the first rise of Buona- 
parte till his return from the conquest in Italy. 2. The expe- 
dition to Egypt and Syriaand return to Paris. 3. The second 
conquest of Italy. 4. From the second return from Italy to 
the treaty of Tilsit. 5. From the beginning of the war with 
Spain to the disastrous retreat from Russia. 6, The campaign 
in Germany, in 1813, ag:.inst the Allies, the battles in France, 
and abdication at Fontainbleau. 7. From the commencement 
of hostilities, in 1815, tothe abdication of Paris. An 8th sec- 
tion contains general reflections on Buonaparte as a military 
character, and in the second part of the book he is considered 
as a ruler, politician, and a statesman. 

An analysis of an analysis would be meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory, we shall therefore extract the fifth section, as giving a 
favourable specimen of the talents of the author, and his mode 
of treating the subject. 


“ From the beginning of the war with Spain to the disastrous 
retreat from Russia. 


“© We have now seen Bonaparte ratsed by his extraordinary talents 
to the zemth of his power and prosperity ; for though the war with 
Spain, and his intrigues iu that country had begun before the last 
campaign in Germany, they have been designedly left unnoticed, 
for they, as well as the expedition to Russia, belong to another 
class of expeditions and exploits from any of those that have been 
examined hitherto, 

*¢ Till this time Bonaparte had been continually increasing in 
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power, and in the affairs in which he had been engaged, that of 
Egypt excepted, he had always been victorious; but, from this 
time, his affairs began to goin a contrary direction. 

“*« Napoleon’s want of moderation, and his disregard of justice, 
his perpetually changing the situation of those people who had the 
misfortune to be under his yoke, had prevented his power from ever 
being established on a very solid or permanent footing. But the 
first great error as a politician was, to attempt to subdue Spain, 
when he had the king so completely in his power, that he could 
extort the money he levied in taxes from him, in the same manner 
that the Grand Turk squeezes the wealth from the governors of his 
provinces, ; 

“¢ It was evident that Spain, when at peace, and under a legi- 
timate king, to whom she was attached, would furnish more money 
in contributions than if her tranquillity were disturbed, and a king 
of another race put upon the throne; particularly, as it was pro- 
bable, that, in such an event, the colonies in South America, from 
which the greatest part of her revenues were derived, would be 
likely to revolt. 

‘© There could be little doubt but that Bonaparte could easily 
overturn the throne of Spain; but that he could place another 
king there, with any advantage to himself, was not only very 
doubtful, but highly improbable. In the first place, it was impose 
sible that such an enterprize should not be resisted by a part, if 
not by the whole nation. 

** A people, when im a state of civil war, particularly one such 
as the Spaniards, could never be expected to supply a great sum in 
the form of taxes, and still less in forced contributions; so that 
Bonaparte, by disturbing the peace of the kingdom, was evidently 
abandoning the revenue that he derived from that country, before 
he placed his brother on the throne. 

‘¢ Not only did he abandon the revenue, but he subjected him- 
self to a very great and expensive demand for men and money, 
besides running the risk of not ultimately succeeding in the enter- 
prize which he had undertaken, 

‘* The attack on Spain, a most subservient ally, was, moreover, 
avery unpopular measure in France, and highly discreditable to 
himself, as a man of honour and principle; and, he was not long 
of feeling the consequences, for, from that time, his power, influ- 
ence, and popularity, began to decline, even amongst his own 
soldiers, 

‘ Merely as a military enterprize, his conduct in that affair 
merits little notice. He never commanded them in person* as he 





* The author is mistaken here. Buonaparte commanded in Spain 
in 1808. On the 23d of November he defeated General Castanos 
a Tudela, and entered Madrid on the 4th of December. He 
departed from Madrid on the 18th, at the head of 40,000 men, in 
pursuit of the British under Sir John Moore. He was very 
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had done in wore and Germany ; nor, indeed, did the French ar- 
mies distinguish themselves as they had done in former wars, 
There was no enthusiasm, they felt that they were fighting against 
liberty, and that they were engaged in a bad cause ; that there was 
no hope of obtaining either honour or advantage, and, that even the 
ultimate success was more than doubtful.* 

‘¢ When Britain, as she had so often before done, sent over an 
army to assist an oppressed nation, and when the South American 
provinces, from whence Spain derived her chief revenues, revolted, 
the matter became almost desperate ; yet, in the midst of all that, 
Bonaparte, instead of applying his whole force and attention to 
bringing the matter to an advantageous termivation, occupied him- 
self in preparing to attack his ally, the Emperor of Russia. 

‘* This was, of all his attempts, the most arduous, and accordingly 
he prepared for it the most formidable means. Several years were 
employed in getting ready what was deemed necessary, and in the 
most critical moment of the Spanish war, did he collect in Germany 
an army of above 350,000 French, with whom were united more 
than 250,000 truops, furnished by those states that either felt or 
feared his power. 

‘¢ In the summer of 1812 he marched for Russia, with forces 
amounting in all to 640,000. Never had the world seen so great 

















































near being taken prisoner in this pursuit, in an affair with the 
British cavalry. Finding there was no chance of overtaking the 
main army of the British, he returned to France, and left the con- 
duct of the pursuit to Soult. 


* Weare at a loss to know what feelings could have actuated 
the ** General Officer” when he penned this paragraph. Did he 
wish to depreciate the valour of the British: troops, and the con- 
sumimate abilities of their heroic commander,—did he wish to make 
light of the patriotic exertions of the Spaniards themselves, by 
representing the French soldiers as * not distingu!shivg themselves 
as they had done in former wars ?”’ He must have known, that seme 
of the best contested battles which took place during the war, were 
fought during the contest in the peninsula. Witness those of Vi- 
miera, Talavera, Salamanca, and Vittoria; and although Buona- 
parte did not command in person, except for a very short period, 
yet his place was supplied by generals who were the most famous 
in the French service, and who had not been less uniformly suc- ' 
cessful, and inwhom the French troops had not less confidence than | 
in Buonaparte himself. As to the cant, that the soldiers * felt 
they were fighting against liberty, and that they were engaged in : 
n bad cause ;”’ it is contemptible and ridiculous, When was it 
that the French troops were not fighting against liberty ? When | 
was it that they were engaged in a good cause ?—Was it in Holland, 
Geneva, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Prussia, or Russia? We 
confess we are unable to answer the question, perhaps the ‘ Ge: ¢ 
neral Officer can,’” 
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and so well appointed an army. In his preparation Bonaparte 
displayed his well-known skill and activity, but, except in that, 
nothing of the great general was to be seen. 

*« The Russian empire was assailed at the beginning of winter, 
when it should have been done in the latter part of the spring. 
Bonaparte neither seems to have understood the nature of the 
eountry he was going to invade, the people by whom it was inha- 
bited, nor the climate he had te encounter. He expected, that 
by proclamations he could make the Russians rebel against their 
emperor, and that by hasty marches he would arrive at Moscow, 
the ancient capital, when the emperor would be glad to sue for 
peace. So badly, however, had he calculated, that he was wrong or 
mistaken in every point. The people, instead of rising in his fa- 
vour, fled before him, destroying or removing every thing that was 
necessary for the support of his army, The French had many hard 
battles to fight before they arrived at Moscow, and when they 
arrived at that ancient capital, it was set ou fire by the Russians 
themselves ; so decided were both the government and people to 
resist every attempt either to subdue the country, or even to nego. 
ciate, or accept of terms. 

‘* As the fate of this formidable army is well known, it would 
be superfluous to enter into details, but instead of any display of 
military skill in the business, the whole was nothing but ignorance 
and error from the beginning to the eud. No great military character, 
in any age, ever made so many mistakes, nor ever did any general 
or emperor pay so dearly for the mistakes which he had committed. 

‘* One great errorin judgment iu Bonaparte was, in his not 
securing the means of retreat in case his attempt should fail. This 
was unpardonable, and not much less so was his risking a loss of 
that reputation for invincibility, that acted as a spell to keep the 
world in subjection, As Buonaparte had through life been at 
great pains to impose upon the world by false appearances, and, as 
he knew well the importance of a reputaticn for being invincible, 
as in all his proclamations he tried to inspire his enemies with 
that belief, he must have kuown, that he was playing a very deep 
and dangerous game, whens he risked his reputation against any 
advantage that he could gain by a victory ever Russia. 

‘© Madame de Stael says, ‘ that the emperor had become so high 
and proud, that none of his coufideutial servants dared even to tell 
him that the winter was cold iu Russia.” This must either be sar- 
casm or exaggeration ; but as that able writer knew well what she 
meant, and was generally well informed on the subjects that she 
wrote upon, it probably signifies, that he was become so haughty 
and wilful, that no one dared to tell him a truth, if it happened to 
be one to thwart his intentions or induce him to change. 

‘* The retreat from Moscow was conducted without order or 
skill. It was delayed for more than fourteen days after all hopes 
of passing the winter at Moscow were at an end; and there was 
neither now to be seen that quick determination, nor prompt exe- 
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cution, that distinguished Napoleon in the early part of his military 
career, Except for his inordinate pride and vanity, and immeasu- 
rable ambition, he seemed to have dévenerated into an ordinary 
character, His cruelty and lavishness of human life, indeed, re- 
mained, as his hanging a hundred Russians for setting fire to 
Moscow by order of the governor, and his blowing up the bridge of 
Beresina, to save himself, evinced. 

‘* Leaving his army in the hour of danger, when matters became 
dangerous, was a favourite practice of this renowned general. He 
did so on four great occasions, and always attended with circum- 
stances of mean secresy and ungenerous treachery. First, he left 
his army in Egypt under the most wretched circumstances, and next 
in Russia, for no sooner had he passed the bridge of Beresina, than 
he ordered it to be blown up, though crowded with fugitives of his 
own army, and though vast numbers were left on the other side, 
when he fled as fast as possible. 

‘© The two other occasions on which he left his army to their 
fate, were after the battle of Leipsig, and after the battle of Wa- 
terloo ; so, that if he is highly admired for leading his troops to 
victory, he merits no less admiration for the ingenuity, the secrecy, 
and the velocity, with which he knew how to makea personal escape. 

*¢ Qn his return to Paris, Bonaparte, far from feeling ashamed 
or abashed at having sacrificed so fine an army, directly began to 
prepare for a new expedition, to demand more money, and more 
men, and to practise all those tricks that impose on the vulgar, and 
captivate their admiration aud confidence at the same time.” 


With this extract we might conclude this article, as our 
opinion on the conduct and character of Buonaparte are well 
known. But, as it affords us an opportunity of offering a few 
observations upon the progress of this man to the throne of 
imperial France, and of his downfall from the giddy height 
to which he had climbed by the means of crimes and trea- 
sons innumerable, we shall devote a page or two to the 
subject. 

When the elevation of Buonaparte has been considered by 
superticial observers, it has generally been attributed to his 
superior talents, directing, in a masterly manner, the chances 
which occurred to the end that he wanted to attain. The fact, 
however, is, and we care not what his admirers assert to the con- 
trary, that he was not a man of superior genius or superior at- 
tainments, to many of his contemporaries ; but he was a greater 
villain, and scrupled not to commit crimes at which many of 
them would have shuddered. 

Buonaparte’s first advance in life was owing to his connexion 
with Barras. ‘The command of the Italian army, and the hand 
of his mistress, Josephine Beauharnois, was the reward for his 
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shedding the blood of the unarmed Parisians. In Italy he ac- 
complished by treachery and cruelty what he would not have 
obtained by fair and hon6urable fighting ; and all his successes 
were owing to the same causes. Before he undertook any 
expedition, he was well aware of the strength and the plans of 
those against whom it was directed. ‘Treason, in all cases, did 
more for him than the valour of his troops ; yet that they were 
brave and undaunted we do not mean todeny. But, in an 
enemy’s country, they partook more of the character of banditti 
than of regular troops; and their friendship was as dreadful as 
their enmity. The plans of his celebrated victories were the 
fruits of the talents of his generals: most of them were the 
work of Berthier, who certainly was a greater military genius 
than Napoleon. The latter, from the earliest period of his 
career, shewed himself unable to bear reverses. At the battle of 
Marengo, he evinced himself equally incapable of either re- 
trieving the fate of the day, or of providing for the retreat of 
his army ; and, but for the opportune arrival of Dessaix, it is 
not uncharitable to suppose, that he would have deserted his 
troops in the same shameful and cowardly manner that marked 
his evasion from Egypt, his flight from Russia, Leipsic, and 
Waterloo. His principal tactic was attacking his enemy with 
an overwhelming mass of men, and bring into play a large 
number of artillery ; he had always, too, a considerable reserve ; 
and these he marched up in succession, careless of the lives he 
sacrificed to his ambitious and wicked projects. When he was 
matched in numbers, he ceased to be victorious; and, with 
his success, all his presence of mind, all that audacity which 
enabled him to impose upon the world the idea of his invin- 
cibility, forsook him, and he was at once disgraced and defeated. 

One talent he had, and to that he owes much of his success, 
the almost intuitive quickness with which he perceived and ap- 
preciated genius or ability either in his officers or men. And 
one merit he had,—the readiness with which he rewarded those 
who distinguished themselves in his service. Jn this, legitimate 
monarchs might imitate him without derogating from their 
dignity. 

If we refuse to assign him the first rank as a general, we 
shall not be inclined to place a much higher estimate upon his 
talents as a politician. But here we must candidly confess, that 
he was superior to most of the continental statesmen by whom 
he was opposed. If he was not of the first order of politicians, 
they were mere drivellers ; many of them were in his pay,— 
traitors to their country and their sovereign; and those who 
were honest, and would have circumvented his plans and de- 
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feated his schemes, were either alarmed by his successes, or else 
themselves circumvented and defeated by his emissaries. Buo- 
naparte’s conduct to Spain and Russia, and his ceaseless en- 
mity to Great Britain, prove that he was not a great politician. 

He certainly knew well how to rule the fickle and giddy 
French. Whilst he held over them a rod of iron, he fed their 
passion formilitary glory, and administered large doses to their 
National vanity. But the French were any thing but prosper- 
ous and comfortable under his sway, though his system of 
espionage was too well administered to admit of their com- 
plaining. His Code Napoleon has been much praised; and 
some of its enactments are undoubtedly founded in the true 
spirit of justice. But how was that code administered ? Those 
who admire the principles on which it was framed, forget to 
inform us, that in practice it was a complete farce,—a mock- 
ery, Justice was bought and sold, or went by favour. A note 
from Napoleon, which might be readily obtained, would deter- 
mine any case in whatever way he might think proper. In 
fact, his reign was a despotism more rigid and severe even than 
that of Turkey, because, unlike the Grand Seignior, he could 
always depend upon his troops ; and, therefore, he cared little 
for the people. 

On the private character of Napoleon, we wish to say very 
little. To judge of it from his public conduct, it could not be 
good. The man who could wade the seas of blood, and even 
commit murders in cool blood, to attain bis ends, and who 
could abjure his God to forward them, could not be a good hus- 
band or a good father. Indeed, his conduct to Josephine, who 
was the footstool of his greatness, convinces us he was not the 
former,—of the latter we have no opportunity of judging. His 
public conduct and character were, at any rate, most flagitious ; 
and it is with his public conduct that Europe is concerned. 
We have delivered our unbiassed opinion on that conduct, and, 
in doing so, we have 


‘© Nothing extenuated, 
‘© Nor set down aught in malice ;” 


but followed the dictates of truth and our conscience in de- 
picting the greatest tyrant and monster that ever was suffered 
by Providence to become a scourge to mankind. 
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Sermons on the Christian Character ; with occasional Discourses. 
By the Rev. C. J. Hoare, A.M. Rector of Godstone, and 
late Vicar of Blandford Forum. Hatchard and Rivington. 
1821. 


We live in times when the party-spirit of some popular 
divines, and the forwardness of others to obtrude themselves 
on public notice, have produced many unsatisfactory, crude, 
and even fanciful, statements of the most sacred truths of 
Christianity. Nay more,—we have lived to see the plainness 
and simplicity of the Gospel first so refined upon, and after- 
wards so wilfully perverted, as to produce a revival of Anti- 
nomian heresies, anda partial secession from the outward 
communion of the Church. At such a time, it is matter of 
no small pleasure to those who feel for the interests of pure 
religion, to open a volume of sermons by an able and faithful 
minister of our Church, who, with the Bible, the Liturgy, Ar- 
ticles, and Homilies, in his hand, has, on such subjects as this 
volume treats of, * rightly divided the word of truth.” 

The plan of the author cannot be better set forth than by 
his own words in the Address to his Parishioners. 


‘© In the former series,”” (the Sermons,) ‘* I have wished you to 
discern the character of the Christian ; in the latter,” (the Dis« 
courses,) ** how he is to attain it. In the one, I have humbly 
aimed to delineate the portrait ; in the other, to point out the Di- 
vine hand, which must give existence and life to the original. In 
the survey of Christian Practice we see from what we have fallen ; 
and to what we must, through repentance, be restored. In the 
survey of Christian Principles we equally behold that which can 
alone, through faith, effect our restoration, Thus are repentance 
and faith virtually the respective ground-work of the two series: 


in each of which [I have carefully laboured to demonstrate the 


assistance we derive from our own invaluable Church.” 


So much for the plan of the work, which we think well 
chosen. The Sermons and Discourses, though not one of 
them is unworthy the shelf of the learned, are chiefly calcu- 
lated for the devout reader, and he is in the outset directed to 
a principle, of which he ought never to lose sight, that the 
means and the end are in religion to be looked upon as indis- 
solubly connected together. Without the grand result of the 
restoration of that divine image which we lost by the fall, the 
prescribed external duties of a purely religious kind become 
unmeaning forms. On the other hand, to look for that re- 
storation in any other way than in the constant use of the 
appointed means of grace, is to expect God’s blessing on 
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means of our own devising, after we have proudly and ungrate- 
fully rejected those which He has instituted, and pledged Him- 
self to further and bless. 

The style of Mr. Hoare is correct, forcible, and attractive. 
In his use of metaphor he is chaste and moderate, but 
often very happy, and in citing scripture, and embodying its 
language with his own,. always shews himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the language of the Old and New Testaments. 
The well-known rule of “ bonus textuarius bonus Theologus,” 
gives him pretensions to a station of some consequence; but 
his peculiar and characteristic merit is, that he presents the 
most controverted doctrines in a manner so prominent, and at 
the same time so perspicuous, comprehensive, and guarded, 
that, while no intelligent reader can ever lose sight of the 
foundation of all Christian practice in a most minute detail of 
particulars, so no one can revolt at his statement, whose mind 
would not object to the very words of the Bible itself. 

We feel it due to Mr. Hoare to present our readers with a 
few extracts, because every good author speaks most forcibly 


for himself. 
In “ The Christian in his Closet,” we find the following 


admirable definition of the several branches of the great duty 
of prayer. 


‘¢ In recommending prayer as the Christian’s highest employ- 
ment in private, you will observe [ have included all these parts of 
prayer which may be considered as its characteristic branches, 
each adorned with its appropriate fruit ; Petition for supply of our 
abundant need ; Praise for the blessings we have already received ; 
Adoration of the Supreme Majesty of heaven and earth ; Confes- 
sion of our unworthiness, and of our daily offences ; Intercession, 
with a charitable tenderness for al!, and even for our enemies. 
These will, each in turn, occupy their station in our addresses to 

yod : whilst their proper use and seasonable application will easily 
be felt by him, who 6 worships in spirit and in truth.’ Here, how- 
ever, | may further add, that whoever woald desire to maintain a 
true proportion, aud follow the purest model in his secret devo- 
tions, will, doubtless, find his best guide in that all-perfect form, 
‘which the Lord himself hath taught us,’ In the Lord’s Prayer, 
God is addressed at once, and throughout, in the language of in- 
tercession for all mankind, as ‘ Our Father.’ There, the first ex- 
pressions we ure taught to use, are those of adoration, and of ear- 
nest desire for the glory of His ¢ name,’ and the ‘ coming of His 
kingdom.’ Submission, total and cheerful, to the divine ¢ will, 


_under whatever circumstances, © on earth, as in heaven,’ is placed 


before any petition for ourselves, even for our * daily bread.’ Con- 
fession of sii is next inferred in the appropriate itreaty of * for- 
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giveness for our trespasses ;’ accompanied with the avowal of 
Christian charity to all, ‘ that trespass against us.’ ‘ Tempta- 
tions’ are then made the ground of application for spiritual 
guidance; and ¢ evil’ deprecated under our divine Deliverer, to 
whom at length is repeated the ascriptiou of all dominion, * power 
and glory, for ever and ever,’ ” 


In the fourth Sermon, ** The Christian in his Church,” the 
important subject of his choice of communion is thus divided. 
He will profess Apostolical Doctrines,—accompanied with 
Apostolical Services,—resting on Apostolical Authority,—and 
delivered by an Apostolical Ministry. On the first of these 
heads he writes as follows: 


** To discern the true Apostolical doctrine, is not a task of dif- 
ficult execution to the inquiring and humble Christian. We have 
already, in some measure, anticipated the search. In those pure 
ages of the Church, to which we have alluded, the doctrines, as 
we have seen, were very few, and plain, and prominent. ‘ Repent,’ 
said the first preacher of the Christian doctrine, in the verses pre- 
ceding the text, § Repent, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the "Holy Ghost.’ The same doctrine is re- 
peated by the same Apostle in the next chapter: ‘ Unto you first, 
said he, in addressing the Jews, ‘ Gol, having raised up his Son 
Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning away every one of you’ 
from his iniquities’, In the ninth chapter of the same sacred book, 
St. Paul is declared, from the first moment of his conversion, and 
his call to the ministry of the Church, to have ‘ preached Christ 
in the synagogue, that "he was the Son of God.’ I need not pro- 
ceed at any length to shew the entire harmony of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject ; or to convince you, that the language of all 
the Apostles, delivered, beth in their recorded Acts and in their 
particular and general Epistles, is the same, and may be briefly 
summed up in those memorable words of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians ; ‘ L determined, not to know any thing among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified,’ Much less, [ trust, need [ invite 
attention to our own truly Apostolical Church, or, for the first 
time, ask your gratitude to God, for its strict adherence, in this 
respect, to the letter and the tenor of the Apostle’s preaching. 
Our Church may truly be said ‘ not to know any thing but Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” Christ, as the fountain of all merit, 
aud the foundation of ail hope: Christ, as the supreme object of 
revard, affection, and love; Christ believed on, as the means of 
justification before God; relied on, as through His Spirit the 
source of strength and grace, in every time of need ; and followed, 
as an example of holiness, ‘the way’ to every degree of purity, 
and every act of obedieuce,—in short, Christ, as “the Al pha and 
Owepa, the beginning and the ending, the first and the last, ‘ the 
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author and the finisher of our faith,’ who is ‘all, and in all,’ 
and ‘ over all, God blessed for ever,'—such may be infallibly 
stated as the doctrine which the Apostles taught ; such may also, 
with the greatest confidence, be maintained as the faith of our own 
invaluable Church ; and such may be deemed her sufficient claim 
on the attention and regard of the true Christian, in the choice of 
his Church communion.” 


In the Discourse on “ the Season of Advent,” we are pre- 
sented with the following very impressive observations on the 
person and office of Christ, which shall conclude our series of 
extracts. The text is from Isa. 40th, v. 5th, * And the glory 
of the Lord shall be revealed,” &c. 





‘* First, in the person of Jesus Christ, there shone out a lustre 
under every circumstance of humiliation, such as clearly to war- 
rant the application of the text to His own character and history, 
The prophets had, in very bold and direct terms, proclaimed the 
future Messiah, as * the Lord, our Righteousness.’ They had 
‘ said to the cities of Judah, Behold your God.’ And, far from 
any thing in the actual appearance or moral features of the Son of 
God, which could falsify or annul those godlike titles, there was in 
Him all the greatness, and all the purity, which we might have 
expected to belong to such a distinction, Sustaining unlimited 

oodness with the exercise of perfect wisdom and irresistible power, 
He fulfilled a course, which must for ever be pronounced as withi- 
out defect or deviation. Perfect God and perfect man, Jesus 
Christ joined the attributes of Deity with the infirmities, the mor- 
tality, and, wonderful to say, even the temptations of humanity. 
He ‘ was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin,’ 
Wonderful indeed, to us, is the expression ‘ tempted, yet without 
sin:’ but that which ‘the first Adam’ might have known, our 
‘ second Adam, the Lord from heaven,’ most. faithfully displayed. 
Do we regard His youth ? See Him sitting amongst the doctors, 
surprising all with His understanding and answers; yet ‘ going 
down to Nazareth, and becoming subject to his parents. Do we 
recard the opening of His ministry? In His Baptism view Him 
‘fulfilling all righteousness,’ though raised to authority by a mi- 
raculous appearance, and a divine voice, After this, He met the 
tempter, but only to foil, and to confound him. View Him sud- 
sequently, as a Teacher, how moral,—as a Reasoner, how cone 
vincing,—as a Friend, how sympathizing,—as a Benefactor, how 
stupendous,—hunger, disease, and death flying before Him,—na- 
ture at His command forgetting all her ordinary Jaws ; and every 
miracle which He wrought, a miracle of beneficenee. His mild 
forbearance, and His forgiveness of unparalleled provocations can 
only be compared with that long-suffering providence of God 
Himself, which silently blesses both the evil and the good: and 
equally, whether we regard His works of power or of mercy, we 
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may apply His own declaration; ‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’—Even in the simple and affecting narratives given us 
by the Evangelists of His death, can we be said to have less, (ad- 
mit the expression,) than the majestic deportment of suffering 
Deity ! Compassion and command, two symptoms of conscious 
superiority, mingle on His lips with every human expression of 
sorrow and pain. In his strongest agonies, He never forgets Him- 
self, His Father, and His people. ‘ Weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves, and for your children.’—* Father, forgive them.’— 
‘ It is finished ;’ that is, ‘ the mystery of redemption through my 
blood, is accomplished.’—Such were the expressions on the Cross, 
which accompanied even His sense of the Divine desertion : which 
irradiated the hour of darkness; and which appropriately closed a 
life, commenced in voluntary weakness, and to be ‘ cut off, but 
not for himself,” Such an event may be justly considered as the 
first and highest of all Divine manifestations, It was Deity 
breaking forth through the thickest mantle: and has been most 
aptly compared to the Schekinah, emblem itself of the Divine pre- 
sence, which on one side was darkness and a cloud; but on the 
other, shot forth insufferable splendour, and flames of devouring 
fire. 

** T abstain from alluding to the subsequent, and more manifest 
revelation of ‘ glory,’ in the resurrection and ascension of our Al- 
mighty Saviour, in order to pass,—in the next place,—to what I 
have already touched, namely, the office of Jesus Christ; that, 
which formed the end of His coming ; and, in the performance of 
which, His Advent most fully became ‘ the glory of the Lord.’ 
Prophecy had foretold of the Messiah, that ‘ he bore the sin of many.’ 
He declared of Himself, ‘ The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’ Afterwards the message of inspired 
Apostles more fully revealed the divine purpose; ‘ Be ye recon- 
ciled unto God; for He hath made Him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him.’ And the amount of the whole may be summed up in the 
comprehensive expression; ‘ God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’. If would be long, even to 
touch upon all that might be advanced, both on the conception, 
and the execution of this great purpose. To reconcile God to 
man, and to reconcile man to God,—to rescue fallen creatures from 
a state of ignominy, and guilt, and ruin; and to restore them by 
effectual means, to their original purity and holiness,—to plant 
peace in the bosom, which had been torn with passion, fear, and 
remorse,—to extricate man from the service of Satau, and from the 
deserved chains of darkness and endless woe; and to exalt him to 
the freedom of the children of God, to a capacity for true happi- 
ness, and the certain hope of everlasting blessedness,—such was 
the design of Infinite goodness and mercy, executed by Infinite 
wisdom and power, in the Advent of Christ. Such was the object, 
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for which we see Deity veiled fora time under a garb of pro- 
found humility, and of suffering mortality. “ Though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes He became poor; that we, through his 
poverty, might be rich.” To perform the office of Mediator be- 
tween Heaven and earth, He comes forth into the world, * God and 
man in one Christ.’ To invite back to their allegiance the banished 
subjects of the Heavenly Kingdom, He offers himself to their pe- 
nitential ‘ reverence,’ as ‘ the Son’ of their offended Sovereign.— 

‘ Forasmuch as the children were partakers of flesh and blood, He 
also himself, likewise, took part of the same:’ and in Him was 
‘the rnghteousness of the law fulfilled,’ at once to supply the 
weakness, and atone for the guilt of our delet flesh_—In fine, to 
be our Instructor, He condescends to reduce the wisdom and ma- 
jesty of the most Holy God to the scale and measure of our finite 
capacity. To be our sacrifice for sin, He unites with the weakness 
of an inferior, the dignity of a Divine nature, and thus imparts to 
suffering its highest efficacy. To be our Lawgiver and Ruler, 
He enforces His precepts by His own obedience to them ; and 
conquers the foe who had mastered us, in order to invigorate our 
obedience, and entitle both Himself and us to one common 


victory.” 


Iixamples quite as interesting, both in matter and style, 
might be endlessly multiplied. But enough has been: done for 
the legitimate purposes of a Review. We cannot, however, 
dismiss the author without saying that we confidently challenge 
the most minute and scrupulous examination of the whole 
work fora single deviation from his own avowed standards of 
doctrine,—the Bible, and the Church of England. His state- 
ment of Gospel-truth is uniformly this,—that all who have 
been made members of Christ’s visible Church in the ap- 
pointed way, and by the appointed ‘“‘ Stewards of God’s mys- 
teries,”’ and who are either taken away before actual sin, or 
unfeignedly repent, and steadfastly believe all the essential 
articles of the Christian Faith, shall undoubtedly be saved, 
through the all-sufficient merits and merciful intercession of 
their Divine Saviour. But the work from its commencement 
to the end guards these blessed truths, as the Apostles repeat- 
edly do, from the perversions of man, by shewing what that 
true Faith is, which justifies, and what the false and delusive, 
which is ‘* dead being alone,” and what true repentance im- 
plies, viz. a change of heart and amendment of life, and not a 
mere sorrow for sin, still less a dread of its consequences only. 
Useless and unprofitable questions concerning God's fore- 
knowledge of man’s free-will, and all attempts, which we 
think as mischievous as they are vain, to explain the mysteries 
inseparable from what is revealed of the physical attributes of 
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the Deity, are left to the Disciples of another school.  Chris- 
tian Practice, founded upon Christian Principles,” (Address, 
p. 9.) is the sum and substance of all on which we are ex- 
horted to rest our hope, and for the attainment of both these 
we are directed to a devout and constant use of the instituted 
means of grace. This we believe to be true and orthodox 
ground, and we are glad to see it maintained in a manner so 
worthy of its infinite and eternal importance. 











Ten Years’ Exile ; or Memoirs of that interesting Period of the 
Life of the Baroness de Staél Holstein, written by herself, 
during the years, 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813, and now first 
publisked from the original Manuscripts. By her Son. 
Translated from the French. 8vo. Pp. 434. Treuttel and 
Wirtz, London. 1821. 


Every thing that concerns the character and conduct of 
Buonaparte, in his treatment of those who were under his 
sway, becomes interesting, and will be sought for with avidity 
by the future historian, as affording materials for forming a just 
estimate of that extraordinary man. In this point of view, 
these ** Memoirs” will be valuable ; although we have not that 
high opinion of the authoress, as to deem them worthy of 
particular consideration on any other account. Madame de 
Staél was an enthusiastic advocate of the French revolution, 
though she had sufficient sense afterwards to disapprove of, 
and to censure the conduct of many of its promoters. The 
tyranny of Buonaparte was always opposed by her; and she 
was visited by the petty vengeance of the ambitious Corsican. 
The causes which led to her banishment are detailed in her 
Memoirs in a simple and unadorned style; she sometimes is 
betrayed into a habit of mentioning herself in a manner too 
imposing for the modesty with which an individual ought to 
contemplate his or her actions; and she estimates the talents 
and services of her father (Neckar) much too highly ; but the 
first is a venial fault; and the second is rather praiseworthy 
than blameable. We can smile at the complacence which gives 
importance to trifles, because they relate to self: but we 
admire the filial piety which loves to dwell upon the virtues 
and talents of a parent. On the whole, we have perused this 
posthumous work with much pleasure, and some profit; and 
we shall endeavour to make our readers acquainted with its 
merits. 

The narrative, though entitled “* Memoirs of a Ten Years’ 
Exile,” does not, in fact, contain an account of the transac- 
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tions of Madame de Staél’s life for a longer period than about 
seven years. It commences in 1800, two years before her 
first exile ; and stops at 1804, after the death of Mr. Neckar ; 
it recommences in 1810, and breaks off abruptly after her ar- 
rival in Sweden, in the year 1812. Between the first and 
second part of the Memoirs, there is, therefore an interval of 
nearly six years. : 

The reason of this omission is explained by the editor (her 
son, Augustus Baron de Staél Holstein) in the preface ; but it 
is not of sufficient importance to extract into our pages. 
Madame de Staél commences her work with stating the causes 
of Buonaparte’s enmity, whom she accuses with persecuting 
her “ with a minute anxiety, with an ever-increasing activity, 
with an inflexible rudeness ;” and she says the greatest griev- 
ance Napoleon ever had against her, was the respect she always 
entertained for real liberty. The following extract, faithfully 
developes one trait in the character of this man. 


‘© He believes in the sincerity of no ones opinions ; he considers 
every kind of morality as nothing more than a form, to which uo 
more meaning is attached than to the conclusion of a letter ; and 
as the having assured any oue that you are his most humble ser- 
vant, would not entitle him to ask any thing of you, so if any one 
says, that he is a lover of liberty,—that he believes in God,—that 
he prefers his conscience to his interest, Buonaparte cousiders such 
professions only as an adherence to custom, or as the regular means 
of forwarding ambitious views or selfish calculations, The only 
class of human beings whom he cannot well comprehend, are those 
who are sincerely attachéd to an opinion, whatever be the conse- 
quences of it ; such persons Buonaparte looks upon as boobies, or 
as traders who outstand their market, that is to say, who would sell 
themselves too dear. Thus, as we shall seein the sequel, has he 
never been deceived in his calculations but by integrity, encountered 
either in individuals or nations.’ 


This is undoubtedly true : faithless himself, always ready to 
break his word, or to sacrifice an opinion, when either would 
promote his ends, he thought all mankind were like himself : 
and in his transactions with the world he acted as if he had to 
deal only with knaves and rogues. Unhappily he found too 
many apt and ready tools for his purposes : and the evils which 
his mad ambition brought upon Europe are not yet passed 
entirely away. 

Madame de Staél is very minute in detailing the rise and 
progress of the Corsican’s enmity to her. —Benjamin Courtant, 


. then a tribune, consulted her on a speech he intended deli- 


vering, for the purpose of signalizing the dawn of tyranny.” 
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She encouraged him in this purpose ; and the result was a 
visit from Fouché, the minister of police, who told her that 
the first consul suspected her of having excited M. Constant 
to make this speech, and he advised her to go into the country, 
assuring her, that ina few days all would be quiet. On her 
return, ‘howev er, she did not find ‘It so, } 

‘his is a specimen of the liberty allowed by Napoleon, who 
is yet the idol of our English jacobins. If he had had our 
Hunts, and Cobbetts, and Woolers, and Wilsons, and Humes, 
to deal with, he would very soon have found means to silence 


‘them, either by comiig up to their price, or by finding them a 
lodging i in the Temple or the ‘Conciergieri. 


It is amusing, in her account of these transactions, to mak 
the naiveté with which Madame de Staél expresses her attach- 
ment to the society of Paris ; and she confesses, that if she had 
foreseen what she-has since suffered, she would not have had 
the firmness to refuse the offer of M. Constant, to give up 
his speech rather than compromise her. We suspect many of 
our patriots, would: be as ready to sacrifice their high flown 
notions to meaner things, though, unlike Madame de Staél, 
they have not the honesty to acknowledge that they ever could 
be induced to waver from their principles. 

We have said, that the chief importance of this work, is the 
developement it makes of the character of Buonaparte, we 
extract for the edification of the hypocritical Whigs and Radi- 
cals, who affect to be attached to freedom, and yet eulogise the 
greatest tyrant that ever existed, some particulars illustrative 
of the claim he has to the regard of any real-friend to liberty $ 
or to the admiration of any humane man. 

While we have seen the christian kings take two confessors 
to examine their consciences more narrowly, Buonaparte chose 


‘two ministers, one of the cld, and the other of the new regime, 


whose business it was to place at his disposal the Machiavelian 
means of two opposite systems. In all his nominations, Buona- 
parte followed nearly the same rule, of taking, as it may be 
said, now from the right, and now from the left, that is to say, 
choosing alternately his officers among the aristocrats, and 
among the jacobins: the middle party, that of the friends of 
liberty, pleased him less than all the others, composed as it 
was of the small number of persons, who, in France, had an 
opinion of their own. He liked much better to have to do 
with persons who were attached to royalist interests, or who 
had become stigmatized with popular excesses. He even went 
so far as to wish as a counsellor of state, a conventidnalist 
Sullied with the vilest crimes of the days of terror; but he was 
No, 283, Vol. 61, December, 1821. x. 
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diverted from it by the shuddering of those who would have 
had to sit along with him. Buonaparte would have been dé- 
lighted to have given that shining proof, that he would regene- 
rate, as well as confound, every thing. 


‘© What particularly characterizes the government of Buona- 
parte, is his profound contempt for the riches of human nature; 
virtue, mental dignity, religion, enthusiasm, these are in his eyes, 
the eternal enemies of the continent, to make use of his favorite 
expression ; he would seduce man to force or cunning, and desig- 
nate every thing else as folly or stupidity. The English particu- 
larly irritate him, as they have found the means of being honest, 
as well as successful, a thing which Buonaparte would have us 
regard as impossible, This shining point of the world has dazzled 
his eyes from the very first days of his reign.” 


Again, 


«© The battle of Marengo was lost for a couple of hours: the 
negligence of Gen. Melas, who trusted too much to the advantages 
he had gained, and the audacity of Gen. Dessaix, restored the 
victory tothe French arms. While the fate of the battle was 
almost desperate, Buonaparte rode about slowly, pensive, and look- 
ing downward, more courageous against danger than misfortune, 
attempting nothing, but waiting the turn of the wheel. He has 
behaved several times in a similar way, and has found his advantage 
in it. But I cannot help always thinking, that if Buonaparte had 
fairly encountered amongst his adversaries a mun of honour and 
probity, le would have been stopped short in his career. His great 
talent lies in terrifying the feeble, and availing himself of unprin- 
cipled characters. When he encounters honour any where, it may 
be said, that his artitices are disconcerted, as evil spirits are injured 
by the sign of the cross.” 


There is much truth in the following observations on one of 
Buonaparte’s arbitrary acts. 


«© On the occasion of a royalist conspiracy, Buonaparte caused, 
by a senatus consultum, one hundred and thirty jacobins to be 
transported to the island of Madagascar, or rather to the bottom 
of the sea, for they have never been heard of since. This list was 
made in the inost arbitrary manner possible; names were put upon 
it, or erased, according to the’ recommendations of councillors of 
state, who proposed, and of senators, who sanctioned it. Kespect- 
able people said, when the manner in which this list had been made, 
was complained of, that it was composed of great criminals; that 
might be very true, but itis the right, and not the fact, which 
constitutes the legality of actions. When the arbitrary transpor- 
tation of 130 citizens is subunitted to, there is nothing te prevent, 
as ¢@have since seen, the application of the same treatment to the 
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most respectable persons.—-Public opinion, it is said, will prevent 
this. Opinion! what is it without the authority of law?) Opinion 
was in favour of the Duke d’Enghien, in favour of Moreau, in 
favour of Pichegru: was it able to save them? There will be 
neither liberty, dignity, nor security in a country where proper 
names are discussed, when injustice is about to be committed. 
Every man is innocent uatil condemned by a legal tribunal ; and 
the fate of even the greatest of criminals, if he is withdrawn from 
the law, ought to make good people tremble in common with 
others. 

‘¢ For the last time, the 14th of July, (1801), the anniversary of 
the revolution, was celebrated this year, and a pompous proclama- 
tion was put forth to remind the people of the advantages resulting 
from that day, not one of which advantages the first consul had 
not made up his mind to destroy. Of all the collateurs that were 
ever made, that of the proclamations of this man is the most sin- 
gular: it is a complete encyclopedia of contradictions; and if 
chaos itself were employed to instruct the earth, 1t would doubt- 
less, in a similar way, throw at the heads of manakind, eulogiums 
of peace and war, of knowledge and prejudices, of liberty and 
despotism, praises and insults upon ail governments and all reli- 
gious, 

« Ina great forge, we see with astonishment the violeuce of the 
machines which are set in motion by a single will: these hammers, 
those flatteners, seem so many persons, or rather devouring animals. 
Should you attempt to resist their force they would annihilate you ; 
notwithstanding, all this apparent fury is calculated before hand, 
and a single mover gives action to these springs. The tyranny of 
Buonaparte is represented to my eyes by this image; he makes 
thousands of men perish, as these wheels beat the iron, and his 
agents are the greater part of them equally insensible ; the invisible 
impulse of these human machines proceeds from a will at once 
violent and methodical, which transforms moral life into its servile 
instrument. Finally, to complete the comparison, it is sufficient 
to seize the mover, to restore every thing to a state of repose,” 


We could multiply these extracts: but we think we have 
adduced sufficient for our present purpose ; and we shall now 
attend to what more immediately concerns Madame de Staél. 

Soon after the peace of Amiens, Buonaparte offended by the 
opposition made to his plans in the tribunate, determined to 
adopt what is termed the elimination of that body; “ which 
means,” (says Madame de Staél) * to make twenty of the most 
energetic members of the assembly retire one by one, on the 
designation of the senators, and to have them replaced by 
twenty others, devoted to the government. The eighty who re- 
mained, were each year to undergo the same operation by 
fourths. A lesson was in this manner given them of what they 


were expected to do, to retain their places, or in other words, 
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their salary af fifteen thousand francs.’’ This was imitating 
the example set by Cromwell, who summoned persons 
himself, from the different counties of England, without any 
‘ election,’ who were to exercise the legislative power for fifteen 
months, and then to be replaced by the same number chosen 
by themselves. ‘I'he more energetic conduct of our hypocritical 
reformer, also found an imitator in Buonaparte, who had some 
years previously dissolved the council of five hundred, with 
very little more ceremony than Colonel White used in dis- 
missing the remnant of Cromwell’s parliament, when they 
began to shew signs of opposition. 

Among the tribunes thus prescribed ‘by Buonaparte, were 
several friends of Madame de Staél, who says she has no doubt 
but she allowed herself the expression of ‘ some sarcastic 
remarks on this hypocritical method of interpreting the unfor- 
tunate constitution into which they bad endeavoured to prevent 
the-entrance of the smallest spark of liberty. 


“ There was at this time formed round general Bernadotte, 4 
party of yenerals and senators, who wished to have his opinion, if 
some means could not be devised to stop the progress of the usur- 
pation which was now rapidly approaching. He proposed a variety 
of plans, all founded upon some legislative measure or other, con- 
sidering any other means as contrary to his principles, But to 
obtain any such measure, it required a deliberation of at least some 
members of the senate, and not ove of them was found bold enough 
to subscribe such an instrument. While this most perilous nego- 
tiation continued, IT was iu the habit of seeing general Bervadotte 
and his friends very frequeutly ; this was more than-evough to ruin 
me if their designs were discovered, BKuonaparte remarked, that 
people always came away from ny house less attached to him than 
when they entered it; in short, be determined to single me out ag 
the only culprit: among miany who were inuch more sd than I Was; 
but whom it-was of more consequence to him to spare.” 


Madame de Stat] set out for Coppet, the residence of he? 
father, in 180235 his letters from Paris informed her, that the 
first consul had expressed Himself very warmly on the subject 
of her connexions with:Gen. Bernadotte ; and there was every 
appearance of his being determined to punish her. WNeverthe- 
less, this did not prevent her returning to Paris, in the following 
year, notwithstanding, Buonaparte had said, ** she would do 
well notto return.’ She went to a little country seat, about 
ten leagues from Paris, where she intended ventaining during 
the winter. Some female friend, soon after her arrival at this 
retreat, informed Buonaparte, that the roads were coveréd with 
persons going to visit her. ‘This information, than which, she 
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says, ** nothing certainly could be more false,” gave him. the 
pretext to banish her; and she was apprized by her friends, 
that a gendarme would be with her in a few days, with an 
order for her to depart. 

On receiving this intimation, she withdrew to the house of 
Madame de Latour, to whom she had been recommended by 
Regnault de Saint Jean d’Augely. Her account of her feel- 
ings at this time is interesting :— 


‘* In proportion as tyranny is allowed to advance, it grows, as 
we look at it, like a phantom, but it seizes with the streugth of a 
real being. TF arrived then, at the country seat of a person whom 
J scarcely knew, in the midst of a society to which I was an entire 
stranger, and bearing in my heart the most cutting chagrin, which 
I in vain made an effort to disguise. During the night, when alone 
with a female who had been for several years devoted tu my service, 
I gat listening at the window, in expectation of hearing every mo- 
iment the footsteps of: a horse gendarme; during the day I endea- 
voured to make myself agreeable, in order to conceal my situation. 
I wrote a letter from this place to Joseph Buonaparte, in which I 
described, with perfect truth, the extent of my unhappiness. A 
retreat at ten leagues distance from Paris, was the sole object of ny 
ambition, and I felt despairingly, that if I was once banished, it 
would be for a great length of time, perhaps for ever. Joseph and 
his brother Lucien, generously used. all their efforts to, save me, 
and they were not the only ones.’ 


It is natural that a woman like Madame de Staél should 
keenly feel the treatment she received at the hands of Napo- 
leon. And no one act of his life sets the meanness and ma- 
lignity of the tyrant ina stronger point of view. The inter- 
cession of her friends was not able to preserve her from his 
vengeance; though it was delayed for a short time. Madame 
de Recamier gave her an invitation to spend a few days at her 
house, which was accepted, and here she received a written 
order from Buonaparte, banishing her to the distance of forty 
leagues from Paris, and enjoining her to depart in four and 
twenty hours. Some little delay was procured, but. at length 
she left Paris, furnished with some letters of. recommendation 
to persons at Berlin, (as she resolved to leave France). from, 
Joseph Buonaparte, and accompanied by Benjamin Constant. 
Her depression of spirits was at first very. great, butat Weimar 
she resumed her courage, on seeing, through the difficulties of. 
the language, the immense intellectual. riches which existed 
out of France. She learned to. read German ; listened atten- 
tively to Géthe and Wieland, who spoke Ftench extremely 
well ;.and comprehended the mind and genius of Schiller, 
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notwithstanding the difficulty he feels in expressing himself 
in a foreign language. She spent three months at Weimar, 
in the study of German literature ; and the enjoyment of that 
society the place afforded. 

From Weimar Madame de Staél proceeded to Berlin, where 
she was honoured with the notice of the king and queen of 
Prussia, and of Prince Louis Ferdinand. Of these illustrious 
personages, she speaks in highly favourable terms. She was 
at Berlin when the conspiracy of Pichegru and Moreau took 
place. She says Bernadotte refused to take any part in this 
transaction, because proper securities were not to be given for 
the ¢onstitutional freedom of France. We remark, that Ma- 
dame de Staé] always speaks very favourably of Bernadotte ; 
we confess we were not inclined to think that he had deserved 
the praise she bestows upon him. 

At Berlin also the assassination of the Duke d’Enghien was 
announced to her. Her reflections on this horrid act of inhu- 
man barbarity are animated and indignant. The following is 
an affecting incident. 


“© A lady of my acquaintance related to me, that a few days 
after the death of the Duke d’Enghien, she went to take a walk 
round the Castle of Vincennes ; the ground still fresh marked the 
spot where he had been buried ; some little children were playing 
with quoits upon this mound of turf, the only monument for the 
ashes of such aman, An old invalid, with silvered locks, was 
sitting at a little distance, and remained some time looking at these 
children ; at laet he arose, and leading them away by the hand, 
said to them, shedding some tears, ** do not play there, my chil- 
dren, I beseec h you.” These tears were all the honours paid to the 
descendant of the oreat Conde, and the earth did not long bear 
the impression of them.” 


The death of her father, which was a great affliction to Ma- 
dame de Staél, took place in April, 1804. She speaks of him 
with the allowable partiality of a daughter, and, as we give her 
full credit for sincerity, we think her feelings do her honour. 
She left Berlin for Coppet, immediately on hearing of her 
father’s illness ; at Weimar she received the news of his death ; 
and on her arrival at Coppet, she learnt that, for the nine days 
during which he had been ill, he had been occupied about her ; 
and had written to the first consul in her favour. She antici- 
pated a favourable effect from this letter; but she had not 
then formed a proper estimate of Buonaparte ! 

The details of the trial of Moreau, and of the sensations 
created in France by the assumption of the imperial crown by 
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Buonaparte, inserted at this part of the volume, will be read 
with interest ; but they are too long for us to extract. 

Soon after the death of her father, Madame de Staél pro- 
ceeded to Italy. Here she resided till the summer of 1805, 
when she returned to Switzerland, and spent a twelvemonth at 
Geneva and Coppet. During this period, she began to write 
Corinne. In the following year, she resolved to go to France, 
and to proceed as near to Paris as was still permitted to her, 
(forty leagues.) She subsequently obtained leave from Fouche 
to remove within the distance of twelve miles from Paris, to 
an estate belonging to M. de Castilloue. Here she finished 
Corinne, and superintended the printing of it. Scarcely had 
Corinne made its appearance, when another order for her ba- 
nishment was signified to her; and she returned to Coppet. 
From Coppet she proceeded for Vienna, where she continued 
her study of German literature ; and on her return into Swit- 
zerland, she spent two years in writing her work on Germany. 
Having finished this work, she wished to go and superintend 
the printing of it, in France, being still permitted to reside 
within the distance of forty leagues of Paris, and she accord- 
ingly went to reside in the castle of Chaumont-sur-Loire, in 
the neighbourhood of Blois. Here, however, she did not re- 
main long, for the return of the proprietors from America, 
induced her to fix herself at a farm called Fossé, belonging to 
M. de Salaberry.* Here she put the finishing stroke to her 
Germany, from which she expected an honourable fame. The 
result however was, that the minister of police sent his myr- 
midons to destroy the 10,000 copie of her book which had 
been printed ; and she received an order to quit France in 
three days. She wished to reside in England, but was not 
allowed to go only to Coppet or America. She chose the 
former, where she had to undergo a variety of persecutions. 
from the prefects, who received their instructions from France. 
The following will give some idea of the manner in which this 
lady was treated. 


‘© On my return to Geveva, the prefect signified to me, not only 
that he forbid me from going, under any pretence, to the countries 
united to France, but that he advised me not to travel in Switzer- 
land, and never to goin any direction beyond two leagues from 
Coppet. I objected to him that being domiciliated in Switzerland, 
I did not clearly understand, by what nght a French authority could 





‘© * A yacuum occurs in Madame de Staél’s narrative from the 
death of her father up to this period ; the above details ate furnished 
by her son.” 
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forbid me from travelling ina foreign country. The prefect, no 
doubt, thought me rather a simpleton to discuss at that moment « 
pot of right, and repeated his advice to me in a tone singularly 
approaching toan order. I confined myself to my protest: but 
the very next day [ learned, that one cf the most distinguished. 
literati of Germany, M. Schlegel, who had for eight years been 
employed in the education of my son, hed received an order, not 
only to leave Geneva, but.to quit C oppet. I wished still to repre- 
sent, that im Switzerland the prefect of Geneva had no order to 
give; but I was told, th:t if L liked better to receive this order 
utthiig’ the French nndnemilee, I might be gratified: that the 
ambassadbr would address the laudmaun; ; and the laudmaun 
would apply to the Canton of Vaud, who would immediately seud 
M. Schlegel from my house, By making despotistn go this round. 
about, I might have gaived ten ‘days, but nothing more. I then 
wished to know, why I was deprived of the society “of M. Schlegel, 
ny own friend, and that of my children. The prefect, who was 
accustomed, like the greater part of the Emperor's Agents, to 
couple very smooth words with very harsh acts, told me, that it was 
from: regard to me that the government banished M, Se thlegel from 
iny house, as he made me an Antigallican. Much affected “by this 
proof. of the paternal care of the government I asked, what M.S, 
had ever done against France: the prefect objected to his literary 
opinions, and referred, amongst other things, toa pamphlet of his, 
tn which, ina com parison between the Phedra of Euripides, wel 
that of Racine, he had given the preference to the former. How 
very delicate for a Corsican monarch to take in this manner, : act 
und cause for the slightest shades of French literature. But the 
Feal truth was, M. Schlegel was banished because he was my friend, 
because his conversation “animated my solitude, aud because the 

stem was now begun to be acted upon, which soon became evt- 
de, of making a prison of my soul, in teariug from me every 


enjoyment of intellect and friendship.” 


There may be something rather bombastic in the concluding 
part of. this extract ; but certainly a resort to such mean acts 
of tormenting was most unworthy the ruler of a great nation, 
whilst it was a gross violation of the first principles of freedom. 

The treatment Madame de Staél received in Switzerland 
made her resolve to quit that country. She dared not go to 
America, through the fear of being seized at the moment of her 
embarkation, under pretence of its being discovered that she 
Was going to England, in which case she would have been con- 
démned to imprisonment for attempting to come to this coun- 
try without leave of the government. She finally resolved to 
visit Sweden, and to travel by the way of Germany and Rus- 
sjas Her remarks on what she observed in those countries are 
entertaining, and highly interesting, and her descriptions are 
given in the language of simplicity and truth. 
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The work ends very abruptly after an account of the journey 
through Finland, leaving the fair authoress in the island of 
Aland. The following i is added by the editor. 


‘* Aftera passage which was not withont danger, my mother was 
landed safely at Stockholm. She was teceived in Sw eden with the 
vreatest kindness, and spent eight months tere, aud it was there 
she wrote the present journal, Shortly after she departed for 
London, and there published her work on Ge7many, which the 
imperial police had suppressed. But her health, already cruelly 
affected by Buonaparte’s persecutions, having suffered from the 
fatigues of a long voyage, she felt herself obliged, without further 
delay, to undertake the history of the political life of her father, 


and to adjourn to a future period all other labours, until she had. 


finished that which her filtal afiection made her regard as a duty. 
She then conceived the plan of her Consideratzons on the French 
Revolution, That work even she was not spared to finish, and the 


inanuscripts of her Ten Yours’ Exile remaiued in her port-folio, in 


the state in which JT now publish it.’ 


From the above brief sketch, the reader can have no idea of 
the actual conduct of Buonaparte towards Madame de Stael. 


Whatever provocations that lady gave him, whatever injuries. 


he received at her hands, (and we do not know that he received 
any) they would not justify such ceaseless persecution of a 


female. We cannot detail all the injustice of which he was. 


guilty in this single instance, but we _ have already said enough 
toshew what the “great and good?’ Napoleon, (as we have 
heard him called) really was. We shall now conclude this ar- 
ticle with an extract or two from the more miscellaneous de- 
yartment of the book. The following is Madame de Stael’s 
account of herentrance into Russia :- - 


«© One had hardly been accustomed to consider Russia as_ the 
most free state in Hurope; but sach is the weight of the yoke 
which the emperor of France has imposed upon ail the continental 
sta‘es, that on arriving, at last, in a country where his tyrauny can no 
longer make itself felt, you fancy yourself in a republic, It was 
on the 14th of July that I made my entrance into Russia ; this 
coincidence, with the first day of the revolution, particularly meni k 
me, and thus closed for me the circle of the history of Frauce, which 
had commenced on the 14th of July, 1789. When the barrier 
which separates Austria from Russia was opened to let me pass, I 
made an oath, never to set my foot ina country subjected in any 
degree to the emperor Napoleon. Will this oath ever allow me to 
revisit beautiful France ?” 


This question Madame de Stael lived to answer in the aflir- 
inative. She lived to witness the humiliation of her persecutor, 
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and to hail the restoration of the Bourbons. Events which, 
when this narrative was penned, it would have been deemed 
madness to have hinted at. 

The whole chapter on Moscow is delightfully written, but 
we cannot allow ourselves to select any part of it; if we did, 
we are Sure we should be led to copy the whole. One more 
extract must finish our quotations, and it shall be the account 
of her visit to Narischkin. 


‘* T went to spend a day at the country seat of Prince Narisch- 
kin, great chamberlain of the court, an amiable, easy, and polished 
man, “but who cannot exist without a féte; it is at his house that 
you obtain a correct notion of that vivacity in their tastes, which 
explains the qualities and defects of the Russians. The house of 
M. de Narischkin is always open, and if there happen to be only 
twenty persons at his country seat, he begins to be weary of his 
philosophical retreat. Polite to strangers, always in movement, and 
yet perfectly capable of the reflection required to stand well at 
court, greedy of the enjoyment of the imagination, but placing 
these only in things, not in books; impatient every where but at 
court, witty when it is to his advantage to be so, magnificent rather 
than ambitious, and seeking in every thing for a certain Asiatic 
grandeur, in which fortune and riches are more conspicuous than 
personal advantages. His country seat is as agreeable as it is pos- 
sible for a place of the kind to be, created by the hand of man ; 
all the surrounding country is marshy and barren, so as to make 
this residence a perfect Oasis. On ascending the terrace, you see 
the gulf of Finland, and perceive in the distance, the palace which 
Peter I. built upon its borders, but the space which separates it 
from the sea and the palace is almost a waste, and the park of M. 
Narischkin alone charms the eye of theobserver. We dined in the 
house of the Moldaviaus, that is to say, in a saloon built according 
to the taste of those people ; it was arranged so as to protect us from 
the heat of the sun, a precaution rather needless in Russia. How- 
ever, the imagination is impressed to that degree, with the idea that 
you are living with a people who have only come iuto the north by 
accident, that it appears natural to find there the customs of the 
south, as if the Russians were some day or other to bring to Peters- 
burgh the climate of their old country. The table was covered 
with the fruits of all countries, according to the custom taken from 
the east, of only letting the fruits appear, while a crowd of servants 
carried round to each guest the dishes of meat and vegetables they 
required. 

‘© We were entertained witha concert of that horn music which 

s peculiar to Russia, and of which mention has been often made. 
Some of the inhabitants of the Ukraine, dressed in scarlet, came 
afterwards to sing to us some of the airs of their country, which 
are singularly pleasing; they are sometimes gay, and sometimes 
melancholy, and sometimes both united. 
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¢¢ M. Narischkin, in the midst of this variety of pleasures, pro- 
posed to us to drink a toast to the united arms of the Russians and 
English, and gave, at the same moment, a sigual to his artillery, 
which gave almost as loud a salute as that of a sovereign. The 
inebrity of hope seized all the guests; as for me, I felt myself 
bathed 1n tears. Was it possible that a foreign tyrant should tndace 
me to wish that the French should be beat? I wish, said I, then, 
forthe fall of him who is equally the oppressor of France and 
of Europe ; for the true French will triumph if he is repulsed. 
The English and Russian guests, and particularly M, Narischkin, 
approved of my idea, and the name of France, formerly like that 
of Armida in its effects, was once more heard with kindness by the 
knights of the east, and of the sea, who were going to fight ayainst 
her. 


Unlike most authors, Madame de Staél’s laurels will bloom 
round her posthumous works. Our readers will see from our 
extracts, that the ‘© Memoirs’’ would reflect no discredit on any 
name of renown in the literary world. We can confidently re- 
commend them to our readers. 














— 


Oliver Cromwell and his Times. By Thomas Cromwell. 8vo. 
Pp. 484. Warren, London. 1821. 


THERE seems to have been a very general error respecting 
government prevalent of late through the world. Because in 
this kingdom, where a representative system prevailed, a 
greater degree of individual happiness and comfort obtained 
than elsewhere, it was concluded that these arose solely from 
the representative system. Then this system to force all pos- 
sible good out of it was to be carried to the last practicable 
extreme, every one was to have a vote, and to be ever voting was 
to constitute the supreme felicity of life. Next it was incul- 
cated, that no man was free except he was represented. It 
seems to have been forgotten, or maliciously overlooked, that a 
man confined by no unnecessary constraints, and subject to no 
other payments than his neighbours, was equally free with 
them, and that the body of voters may as easily be too nume- 
rous as the body of representatives. Yet in the election, for 
Westminster, and some other places, it has frequently occurred, 
that the refuse of society have prevented, by their outrageous 
conduct, their superiors from approaching the hustings, and 
given a a practical proof of the tumult which universal suffrage 
would produce. And wherever liberty has hitherto been de- 
Stroyed, it has ever been by anarchy, introduced through the 
interference of mobs with the affairs of government. The 
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Jower classes may have grounds for complaint; but they are 
seldom judges either of the cause or the remedy. They are 
frequently influenced by artful measures to oppose themselves 
against the strongest evidence, and follow their leaders without 
reflection or discrimination. ‘Fhe revolutionary mania which 
at present convulses Europe, seems to be kept up by secret 
conspirators in every country. These first encourage some 
desperadoes, Thistlewoods, Ings, and Harrisons, to lead on the 
attack, as enfans perdues of the faction. If they succeed, the 
concéaled ringleaders come forward, and create themselves 
directors, or ministers, or political chiefs, or any other title, 
under which they exercise supreme authority, without controul. 
The governed soon repent of their choice, and: strive to im- 
prove it. In these struggles the daring and active are succes- 
sively destroyed, others are disgusted by constant failure, and 
the. majority quietly submit to him, whose superior energy 
promises them repose. This is the short history of all rebei- 
lions, which have ran their race unchecked. ‘To these causes 
Cesar, Robespierre, and Riego owe their elevations. To 
them Cromwell was indebted for his, as will appear from the 
volume before us, although evidently the work of-an apologist. 
The Preface concludes with some canting and nonsensical 
deprecations of an information by the Attorney General for 
opinions, which this author seems to presume that he alone has 
discovered, ‘* through over-much perusing books of history.”’ 
He objects to the laws lately enacted for correcting the evils of 
the press as new and contrary to old laws. Does. he not 
know, that Carlisle, whilst he allows his present publications, 
would have been punished with an halter twenty years ago, 
still defies the justice of his country, in utter contempt of all 
authority and reverence to things human or divine? In truth, 
the morals of the nation are greatly deteriorated. ‘The pre- 
sent clamour is not against men or measures, but against reli- 
gion and law. It. is a desperate attempt in favour of Athe- 
ism and confusion, and ought to be suppressed by the united 
efforts of all parties to whom good order is dear. To read Mr. 
Thomas Cromwell’s whine in his Preface, is disgusting and 
odious. It is clear, like his ancestor, he would, if he could, 
be damned to everlasting fame. The first twenty pages. of his 
work are a review of the constitution from the conquest to the 
accession of Charles I., as erroneous as it.is brief. Ev x treat- 
ing of the destruction of feudal power, he does not seem to 
know that it was destroyed by the laws of Henry VII. and the 
extravagance of Henry VIII., and that the constitution fat 
from being impaired by these inroads, as the author terms 
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them, actually received from these effects the principal causes 


of dts future improvements. 

The author next proceeds to make many severe remarks on 
the conduct of Charles the Ist, and of Archbishop Laud, which 
we should have not expected from any other historian of the 


nineteenth century. ‘That their designs were good, aiming at 


the present prosperity of the kingdom, and future happiness of 
individuals ; but their measures ill-advised, and imperfectly 
executed, will be allowed by every unprejudiced person. Far 
from either being friendly to Popery, the principal accusa- 
tion against them in those days, they were regarded by Papists 
as the most formidable of its opponents. So that, although 
many noblemen of that persuasion cordially and sincerely as- 
sisted their monarch, it has-been since discovered, that several 
disasters of that unhappy period arose from the secret inter- 
ference of the Jesuits, who hoped by embroiling the King with 
his people to supplant the Church in the confusion. Whilst 
the wretched advice of his popish queen, influenced no doubt 
by her confessor, frequently persuaded the king to steps con- 
trary to-his own judgment. But our present business is not to 


justify the monarch or the prelate, but to review the Life of 
CromweH. ‘To palliate some actions, and to defend others, to 


throw a splendour on usurpation, and explain away the charge 
of murder is the necessary task of an historic relative. That 
Cromwell when he first was elected a member of parliament, 
contemplated his future elevation, or laid any plans to reach 
it, we agree with this author in denying. Instances of suc- 
cessful rebellion were then too rare to encourage such hopes. 
At present we know a wealthy reformer, who from early life 
professed his intention of making himself great upon his 
country’s tuins. But, like the incredulous lord at the gate of 
Samaria, he shall see them only and perish. However, Crom- 
well’s first steps, as here recorded, manifest that some evil de- 
sign was harboured by him, and that he took every opportu- 
hity to inflame the general discontent, where no real grounds 
of complaint existed. ‘The following account of Cromwell's 
first attempt is thus given by Sir Philip Warwick. 


“ The first time {writes Sir Philip) Lever took notice of him, 
wis in the beginning of the parliament held in November, 1640, 
When [ vainly thought myself a courtly young gentleman: (for we 
Cotirtiers valued ourselves inuch upon our good clothes.) I came 
nito the house one morning, well clad, aud perceived a gentleman 
speaking, whom I kvew not, very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was 
a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been made by an ill couns 
fy taylor: his linen was plain, and not very clean: vod I remem- 
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ber a speck or two of blood upon his little band, which was not 
much larger than his collar: his hat was without a hatband. His 
stature was of a good size; his sword stuck close to his side ;’ his 
countenance swoln and reddish ; bis voice sharp and uatuneable ; 
and his eloquence full of fervour,—for the subject matter would 
not bear much of reasou, it being in behalf of a servant of Mr, 
Prynne’s, who had dispersed libels against the queen, for her 
dancing, and such like innocent and courtly sports; and he aggra- 
vated the imprisonment of this man by the council-table unto that 
height, that one would have believed the very government itself had 
been in great danger by it. I sincerely profess it lessened much 
mny reverence unto that great council, for he was very much heark- 
ened unto, And yet I lived to see this very gentleman, whom, out 
of no ill-will to him, [ thus describe, by multiplied good suc- 
cesses, and by real, but usurpt power; (having had a better 
taylor, and more converse among good company,) in my own eye, 
when for six weeks together | was a prisoner in his serjeant’s hands, 
and daily waited at Whitehall, appear of a great and majestic dee 
portment and comely presence.” 


Here we see him a most violent protector of a man who 
had insulted the queen most grossly, for an act to be sure highly 
dangerous to the welfare of the state,—dancing. But success 
led him on, step by step, to greater crimes than seditious de- 
clamation, and he has left a strong instance of Juvenal’s 
axioms, Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. His decendant uses 
every effort to excuse, or apologise for his treachery, by pre- 
tences of state necessity, pretences which if an excuse to one 
are so to another, He who by one offence renders others ne- 
cessary to him, is alike guilty of all. He is answerable for the 
first crime and all its consequences. Nothing can more clearly 
display the author’s anxiety to effect this purpose than the 
following passage relative to the murder of the king, wherein 
we see much of the truth wrung out by the force of circum- 
stances. 


‘¢ Reluctantly, it must therefore be inferred, were it only from 
the proposed objects of these last meetings, did Cromwell finally 
and fully commit himself to the stream of the times, and consent 
to the king's trial ; still, though he must have been aware, that to 
compel any individual to submit his life to the discretion of a 
court in which his accusers were his judges, was little else than to 
sign his death-warrant at once. By such an act, exercised against 
any English monarch, must the sword of justice ‘be shivered, as it 
were, by its own struke ; the sanctuary of mercy be left without 
the pale of its own operation ; ; the source of retributive power 
be employed for its own destruction ! Cromwell, it may be 
said, could du no more. He had tried every means, as some will 
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think to prevent this great public calamity: but such an assump- 
tion may be denied: he had indeed tried every underhand and 
secret means ; and had been capable of publicly acknowledging 
his attachment to the king’s cause, when it could be done by an 
act of military severity that might be excused at all events on the 
ground of necessity as to military subordination, But he never 
openly expressed the conviction, which both his previous and after 
conduct shew him to have felt, that the proceeding was unjust, 
and unworthyof freemen and of Englishmen; he made not the 
(confessedly dangerous) appeal, though his elevated situation in the 
army and the state would well have warranted it, to the mercy ever 
resident in the bosoms of the majority of a nation ;—an appeal, 
which the troops he immediately commanded, perhaps, and thou- 
sands of loyal hearts from among the people, no doubt, would 
have promptly seconded, and which might have been successful. 
Ou the very contrary, he now took an active, though still not 
always cunspicuous part, in the measures he had “aed no lon- 

er to attempt to stem ; and, unlike the numbers guided to the 
death of Charles by sincere, though erorneous, principle, he acted 
against his better feelings and better judgment, against his cone 
science, and the precepts of that religion of w hich he professed 
himself no ordinary nor lukewarm follower, Such a conduct must 
inevitably excite the suspicion, that then, as long before, he was 
so far led by his desire to extend, or at least to preserve, his 
power, as never actually to hazard it for the sake of any duty ex- 
traneous to himself ; nay, we must suspect, that he at last be- 
came willing to let republicanism achieve its work, and even to 
sanction and direct its violences ; with the hope that, in the clash 
of parties that must follow, the ability to act in times of turbu- 
lence he must have discovered in himself would neither forsake 
him, nor leave him lowermost among his fellows. He gave the 
whole support of himself and party, therefore, to the proposed 
mock trial of the insulted person of majesty ; and, since his acti- 
vity and commanding character rendered it impossible but that he 
should become the chief and leader of all with whom for any pur- 
pose he had once determined to act, Charles, whom at former pe- 
riods he had made so many efforts to. preserve, was, in strict 
propriety of speaking, perhaps, the victim of Cromwell more than 
of any other man in his kingdom. And, as the unhappy monarch’s 
death must be regarded as forming the most unfortunate epoch in 
our constitutional history, so must it as the most unfortunate in 
Cromwell's character; which, from that period, will be seen to 
become more and more divested of its most pleasing native attri- 
butes, mildness, equability, aud the disposition to moderation and 
mercy.” 


Here we see the sure effects of a great crime on the human 
mind. After its commission, farewell peace, farewell content. 
The trappings of royalty, the adulation of dependents, and the 
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glory of success, sooth not, nor mitigate the stings of con- 
science. ‘Thus found our first great rebel, Cromwell, and simi- 
lar, nay severer, mental pangs await our present rebels against 
‘God and their king. 
Cur tamen hos tu 

Evasisse putes, quos dirt conscia -facti 

Meus habet attonitos, & surdo verbere cxdit 

Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 


‘Compare the last hours of Voltaire, Paine, and many others of 
that cabal, with those of Pitt or Porteus, or Christians in ge- 
neral, The result will abundantly prove that there is a God 
which judgeth the world. 

In p. 240 we find adduced as a proof of Cromwell’s cruelty, 
his conduct towards the Irish, which yet might have been suf- 
ficiently vindicated had his biographer been better acquainted 
with the history of that period. The Annals of Ireland, ori- 
ginally published in this Review, would have informed him, 
that King James had introduced into that country a system of 
government most equitable and beneficial. Civilization had 
‘been making rapid ‘advances in consequence: but the Papists, 
taking advantage of the embarrassments under which his son 
laboured, broke out into complete rebellion ; they got Spanish 
officers to discipline their troops, and a Popish Nuncio to di- 
rect their measures. ‘They had been so treacherous towards 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Duke of Ormond, so cruel to the 
Protestants who fell into their hands, and had so outrageously 
broken through the laws of war, as fairly and completely.to 
have forfeited all claim to mercy. Never, perhaps, was seve- 
rity so richly deserved, nor exercised to better effect. 

The various confusions, plots, and counterplots, which fol- 
lowed the subversion of the legitimate government, are well 
narrated. Our author by no means disguises Cromwell’s de- 
termination to ascend that throne from which he had removed 
his lawful monarch. He pursued the same measures to obtain 
his end usual to usurpers, and by his influence with the army, 
and the jealousy which prevailed among his competitors, from 
dread of the royalists on one hand, and the hopes of his parti- 
zans on the other, he succeeded, but in part ouly. He pro- 
cured the power of a king, but was disappointed of the name. 
This power in the hands of a single individual became the 
cause of much odium with those who, like himself, had made 
a sacrifice of honour and conscience for at least an equal share. 
Their intrigues, although they could not subvert, yet effectu- 
ally baffled the -protector’s designs, and obliged him to call 
parliaments, whose refractory dispositions quickly caused thelt 
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dissolution. ‘These circumstances are already recorded in the 
history of those days, and are sufficiently known, we doubt not, 
to most of ourreaders. In this volume they are detailed with 
much minuteness, and with very sensible and proper remarks. 
And had not Cromwell been indeed a person of very superior 
abilities, he would, like Robespierre, have made way for a 
directory, and the directory for a more able tyrant. Amongst 
other effects of his usurpation this was one. It induced most 
persons to acknowledge the necessity of a monarch, and it was 
currently observed, shall we who would not permit the lion to 
growl over us, suffer ourselves to be devoured by a wolf? So 
this very circumstance partly paved the way for the restoration. 
Indeed, it appears that Charles Il. would have purchased it 
by concessions of the most ignominious nature. He would 
have married the usurper’s daughter, and set on the throne 
the grandson of his father’s murderer. Cromwell himself did 
not conceive such meanness possible, and thus the kingdom 
escaped that disgrace, and was ultimately freed from the rule 
of a family peculiarly marked by the hand of misfortune. 
From the time of Henry VIII. when it was first connected 
with tlie Crown of England until its extinction a few years 
ago, James I, alone has left the world by a natural death, and 
in possession of the throne. For it is surmised, upon no 
trifling grounds, that Charles Il. was poisoned. But the fol- 
lowing extract gives an account of the attempt at this matri- 
monial plan. 


‘* Lord Broghill, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ speaking of the period of 
Cromwell’s first parliament, relates that, having opportunities now 
and then of a secret correspondence with some persons about the 
king, (Charles [1.) he had by their means sounded the young mo- 
narch’s inclinations, and found them favourable to a design he had 
formed of tnaking a match between his Majesty and the Lady Fran- 
ces, one of Cromwell’s daughters !—his object being, by such an alli- 
ance, to procure the restoration of Charles, but without injury to 
Cromwell, for whom he seems to have felt a sincere esteem. His 
Lordship goes on to say, that he received orders from Charles to 
promote the plan in every way that.might lay in his power ; and 
that, therefore, having his Majesty’s permission, he took occasion 
to move it to Cromwell in the following manner,.—F irst acquainting 
the Protectoress and her daughter with his design, and then caus- 
ing a rumour of the proposed match to be spread abroad, he one 
day went to Cromwell’s closet, when the Protector immediately 
coming to him, and walking with him alone, asked him where he 
had been? ‘In the city,’ replied his Lordship. ‘ What news 
there >’ said Cromwell. ‘ Very strange news,’ gravely aoswered 
his Lordship. The Protector earnestly enquiring what it was, 
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Broghill affected a mystery for a while; repeating only with a 
smile, that it was strange news, but that his Highness might be 
otfended to hear it. Cromwell seemed but ill to brook this delay, 
assured his Lordship that he would take no offence at the intelli- 
gence, whatever it might be, and again conjured him to let him 
know it. Ina jocular way, Lord Broghil) then informed him, 
that all the talk io the city was, that he was going+o marry his 
daughter to the King. With a merry countenance, Cromwell 
immediately asked—* And what do the fools think of it?’ His 
Lordship replied, that ‘all liked it, and thought it the wisest 
thing he could do, if he could accomplish it.’ Upon that, the 
Prftector made a stand—looked stedfastly in Lord Broghill’s face 
—and asked him, ‘ And do you believe so too ?? Seeing Crom- 
well to be a little moved, his Lordship answered, that he did be- 
lieve it was the best thing he could do to secure himself, Crom- 
well then walked up and down the room with his hands behind him 
in a thoughtful manner; at last, he enquired of Broghill * what 
reason he had to be of that belief ?? His Lordship then plainly im- 
parted his convictions, that the Protector could but little confide 
even in bis own party ; and represented how unlikely it was that he 
should continue long in his grandeur, the very same persons who 
set him up being willing to pull him down: but observed that, on 
the other hand, the king, in his great exigencies, would be ready 
enouzb to hearken to any proposition rather than live in exile ; so 
that he might make his own terms with him, and be general of all 
the forces during life. Headded other reasons at some Jength, and 
Cromwell gave them great attention; but, after again traversing 
the room two or three times, still pondering within himself, he 
told his Lordship ‘ the King would never forgive him the death of 
his father.” Lord Broghill offered to sound Charles upon the sub- 
ject, and to mediate between them ; but the Protector would not 
consent, again repeating—* the King cannot and will not forgive 
the death of his father’—and with these words left him; his Lord- 
ship not daring to tell him he had already dealt with Charles in 
the affair. He afterwards told the Protectoress and Lady Frances 
of his ill success, and added that they must try their interest with 
the Protector ; but nothing—he concludes, could prevail.—Both 
Bishop Burnet and Mr. Noble repeat this anecdote, but both im- 
perfectly, and both in part with some improbable variations,” 


It is hardly necessary to load our pages with instances of 
tyranny, which are given with much impartiality in this volume. 
Yet, since many now suppose that a revolation would produce 
halcyon days of freedom from Jaw and restraint, let them learn 
by experience of the past, how egregiously they are mistaken. 
Usurpers will always endeavour to retain their acquisition by 
the most decisive measures, Ve victis is their maxim. 


‘« But the most sweeping instance of the Protector’s tyranny, 
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even yet remains to be mentioned. He divided the whole kingdom 
into eleven districts ; over each of which he placed a enrioe! offi- 
cer, in quality of Major-General ; ostensibly to command and 


‘keep in discipline the troops in the several counties comprehended 


in the new jurisdictions, but with instructions extending besides 
to many other particulars ; suchas ‘ to have astrict eye upon the 
couversation and carriage of all disaffected persons within the se- 
veral counties —‘ to endeavour to suppress all tumults, insurrec- 
tions, rebellion, or other unlawful assemblies’—* to take an exact 
account of what proceedings had been upon the ordinance for 


ejecting of ignorant, insufficient, and scandalous ministers and 


school-masters. And, together with authority, in regard to these 
and many other matters, all more or less exceptionably entrusted 
to military superintendance, undirected by the civil power, the 
Major-Generals were to require sureties in such sums as they should 
think fit, and from any they thought proper to suspect, * for their 


peaceable demeanour ; for revealing any plots and conspiracies that 


came to their knowledge; for their personally appearing at such 
time and place asthe Major-General or his deputy should appoint, 
and as often as they should direct ;’ and for their ‘ not changing 
their places of abode, without giving notice, and declaring to the 
Major-General, or his deputy, the place to which they were about 
to remove.’ It will be readily supposed, that such extraordinary 
powers were not exercised by men, accustomed to exact unlimited 
obedience to their commands, without giving too much reason for 
the whole country to unite their voices against them. In fact, so 
odious did these military inquisitors become, that, in the Pro- 
tector’s next parliament, the very court dependants could say no- 
thing to exculpate their conduct; and they were soon after set 
aside by Cromwell, and their office abolished, ‘as unacceptable 
and burthensome to the people.’* 





‘© * Some extracts from the official letters of one or two of 
these men, addressed to Secretary Thurloe, or to the Protector, 
will perhaps give the clearest view-of their actions, in prosecution 
of the instructions given them, From Major-general Worsley, to 
Thurloe, dated ‘ Stafford, Dec. 8, 1655.—Yesterday we had a 
meeting in this town; and I have made a good progress in our 
business. We have assessed divers, and the rest must expect it 
with all speed. I hope we shall pay our county troope out of what 
we have done already, and provide you a considerable sum for 
other uses. We have sent out warrants, to give notice to the 
whole county, and our day of meeting, when we shall sit upon the 
ordinance for ejecting scandalous ministers. We have disarmed 
the disaffected in this county.’—From General Desbrowe to the 
Protector, dated * Sarum, Dec. 18, 1655.—Yesterday we pro- 
ceeded upon taxing seven or eight of this county, amongst whom 
was Sir James Thynn, who was at first a little averse, but, at last, 
having no refuge, was ne to comply ; and I think of those 
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If nations could acquire wisdom from the results which have 
arisen in the world at various times, it would be productive of 
much quiet and general obedience. Bad indeed must that go- 
vernment be which a revolution would improve. That period 
of turbulence and excitation naturally retards the progress of 
amendment. Then every bad passion is not only let loose, 
but such facilities of gratification afforded as to produce those 
shocking displays of crime and licentiousness which stigmatize 
France. ‘The gradual enlargement of public opinion, the 
better apprehension of the mutual duties between government 
and subjects, and the political advantages arising from certain 
modifications of law, will insensibly correct existing abuses. 
The population of every country must be gradually trained to 





» 


eight, which we have already dealt withall, the sum will amount 
to Gor 7001. per annum. There are four more to appear this 
morning; and I then intend for Blandford to attend the Dorset- 
shire gentlemen ; audso to Marlborough, where there are twenty 
more to be summoned. —From the sameto the same, dated 
‘ Wells, Jan. 7, 1656.—I had not tyme by my last to give your 
Highness an account of all my proceeds ; therefore, shall take the 
boldness at present to acquaint your Highnesse, that at Bristol in- 
timation was given me by some honest people, that sundry of the 
aldermen and justices were enemies to the publique interest, re- 
tayninge their old malignant principles, discountenancinge the 
godly, and upholding the loose and prophane, which indeed is a 
disease predominatinge in most corporations, Now I judged it my 
duty to declare against such, wheresoever I find them, but re- 
solved to do it with as little noyse as I could ; and, in order there- 
unto, I made my repair to Mr, Mayor, and acquainted him that 
such and such of his bretherene I understood were soe and soe ; 
and desired him from me to advise them tacitly to resigne, other- 
wise I should be necessitated to make them publique examples. 
Whereupon Mr. Mayor engaged to deale faithfully with them, 
and, as I understand, they have taken my advice, which will 
make way for honester men.’—From Major-general Haynes to 
Thurloe, dated * Bury, August 15, 1655.—I am going into Nore 
folke to-murrow, where we shall make the most use of it (a letter 
from the Protector ;) and I hope it will quicken them upon the 
election-day at hand, in which they have been much discouraged 
by the potencie of the adverse party. Yett all the strength can be 
gott, is endeavoured to crowde in my Lord-deputy (Fleetwood) 
amongst them, that the honest people may have some one in Parte 
liament to address themselves to. I am doing my most to avoid 
the election of John Hubbert, of Norwich, and Mr. Ph Wood- 
house, against whom you have something already by you from 
Major Harvey, which it is hoped, if they should carry it here, 
will not pass with you,’ &c. &c.” 
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regularity ere the restraints of coercion can be safely relaxed. 
That lenity which awes a Chinese would be the subject of de- 
rision in Ireland, where the evidence against the most feroci- 
ous marauder generally fall victims to his associates. And 
thus it was found in England. Charles II. ascended the throne 
as unfettered as his father. The lesson of experience only 
was before him, and, as he observed to his brother, he did not 
choose to go again on his travels. The revolution of 1688 
first introduced legal regulations of the exercise of power, 
which, however, since that time have received many important 
additions. Cromwell himself, whose abilities were assuredly 
of the highest order, discovered before his death, that this 
island could be properly governed only by a constitutional 
Monarch and an Episcopal Church. Perhaps to prove the 
first we shall not be required, the latter is established by the 
following passage. 


_ * Nay, had net death so soon after robbed him of what Cowley, 
in melancholy truth, calls ‘ his deceitful glories,’ another puar- 
liament, and timely measures to defeat the ambition of his relatives 
and the other army grandees, would, it is far from improbable, 
have ultimately secured the accomplishment of all his aims ;— 
aims, comprising, it has been reasonably supposed, along with the 
kingly office, and the restoration of the constitution by solemn com- 
pact with the representatives of the people, the re-establishment of the 
peers in the possession of their just weight and influence in the State; 
nay, and even the return of Episcopacy, from the just conviction, that 
only with the recurrence of apostolic times, can be expected to re- 
cur that apostolic spirit, by the force of which, men of talents will 
embark in the clerical, more than other professions, without some 
views directed to preferment, or maintain the due influence of a 
national religion over the popular mind, unassisted by those gra- 
dations of rank and power among themselves, which are necessary 
to the mere human conduct of all human affairs.* Truly unfor- 
tunate was it for Cromwell, and, in-the common worldly sense, yet 
more so for his family, that, until his death hour, it continued indis- 
pensably necessary to his safety, for his ‘ whole government to 





_—— 

‘¢ # Bishop Burnet says he had been told by Dr. Wilkins, (who 
warried a sister of Cromwell's, and was after the Restoration raised 
to the see of Chester) that ‘ when Cromwell was designing to make 
himself King, he had often said to him, that no temporal govern- 
ment could have a sure support, without a national church that ad- 
hered to it; and he thought England was capable of no constitu- 
tion but episcopacy ; to which (the doctor added) he did not doubt 
but Cromwell would have turned, as svon as the design of his 


kingship should have been settled.’ ”’ 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


contradict the vational constitution.’ Had it been otherwise—had 
he lived to become the constitutional King of England—along 
with every other change for the better, his republican-spirited army 
must have speedily ceased to be more dangerous than useful ; and 
thus would have lost the power to hurl his successor, or any other 
of his descendants, from the throne, merely because such descend- 
ants should be capable of adorning it only with his most estimable 
qualities, without that more brilliant ability, that might, or might 
not, render services of essential consequence to the prosperity of the 
state and people.” 





Such are the lessons which experience taught Cromwell, 
and under this form of government, of monarchy in temporal, 
and episcopacy in spiritual matters, hath this nation been ad- 
vanced unto what it at present is, which it will continue to be 
so long as the same system shall be continued. Political re- 
verses may occur. We may be worsted in war, as in the Ame- 
rican ; but accidents of that nature, nor, indeed, any national 
disaster, generally speaking, prove not destructive of the con- 
stitution. It is, however, the criterion of a good one, that the 
patient quickly recovers.—A quality remarkable in our own.— 
Therefore we have every reason for contentment as we are, 
and for suspecting the pretended patriot, who arrogantly ven- 
tures to promise a better. Let us wait and see if the revolu- 
tionary movements of our neighbours shall produce any im- 
provement. And we shall conclude this able and tolerably 
impartial Memoir of our first sucessful Rebel with the account 
of his death,h—1N TERROREM. 


«© But the health and spirits of Cromwell, of which, as one 
writer observes, his natural constitution yielded a vast stock, now 
beginning to evince symptoms of rapid decay, rendered him little 
accessible to the flatteries of the most powerful crowned heads ; 
and, indeed, induced changes in his countenance, language, and 
entire demeanour, that few, who had known him at any former pe- 
riod of his life, would have easily supposed possible. An old age 
of cares and troubles, rather than of years, had overtaken him ; 
and his pictures, taken at this time, are strongly marked with the 
lines written by inquietude in his features. Robust as he had 
been, the madness of parties, the estrangement of friends, the in- 
creasing disaffection of that vast army, whom te support, without 
parliamentary supplies, had plunged him into very considerable 
pecuniary embarrassments, exhausted his frame, while they lace- 
rated, and at length greatly weakened, his mind: insomuch, that 
the recollection of the numerous schemes for his assassination, that 
he had either himself discovered, or had been informed of, haunt- 
ed him continually : be grew pensive, melancholy, and seemed 
devoured with self-dissatisfaction and chagrin. Gradually, he 
became more aad more difficult of access, and would seem uneasy 

in the presence of strangers ; never travelled, unless surrounded 
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with his guards ; and seldom slept on two successive nights in the 
same apartment. But what gave him the severest affliction, was 
the death of his favourite daughter, Lady Elizabeth Clay pole, 
which occurred at Hampton Court, August 7th, 1658. Soon 
after that distressing event, he was seized with an ague, a disease to 
which he had before been subject; and though, at first, it was 
thought little of, the fits grew stronger, and began to be attended 
with dangerous symptoms. Yet, as to himself, he was for some 
time insensible to his real state ; being, on the contrary, assured 
that he should recover, His religious enthusiasm, that had always 
increased with his exigencies, became at last the entire master of 
his judgment, ‘ That which is some ground of hope, (said Thur- 
loe, in a letter to Henry Cromwell,) is, that the Lord, as on some 
former occasions, hath given to himself a particular assurance that 
he shall yet live to serve hym, and to carry on the worke which he 
hath put into his hands’—* Ye physicians (said he, to his medical 
attendants, at the same time holding one hand of his wife’s) think 
I shall die. 1 tell you, I shall not die; Iam sure of it. Don’t 
think that I am mad; I speak the words of truth; upou surer 
grounds than your Galen or Hippocrates furnish you with, God 
Almighty hinself hath given that answer, not to my prayers aloue, 
but also to the prayers of those who entertain a stricter commerce 
and greater intimacy with him. Go ou cheerfully, banishing all 
sadness from your looks, and deal with meas you would witha 
serving man. You may have skill in the nature of things ; yet na- 
ture can do more than all physicians put together: and God is far 
more above nature.’ 

“¢ On the 30th of August, however, four days previous to that on 
which he died, he had so far changed his sentiments, as to think it 
necessary to declare his eldest son Richard his successor in the Pro- 
tectorate: and, the evening before his departure, in the same 
doubtful temper of mind, though still greatly supported by his 
enthusiasm, he composed and uttered the following prayer : 

“© © Lord, although Iam a wretched and miserable creature, I am 
in covenant with thee through grace, and i may, I will come unto 
thee for my people, Thou hast made mea mean ivstrument to 
do them some good, and thee service ; and many of them have set 
too high a value upon me, though others wish, and would be glad 
of my death, But Lord, however thou dost dispose of me, con- 
tinue and go on to do good for them. Give them consistency of 
judgment, one heart, and mutual love ; and go on to deliver them, 
and with the work of reformation, and make the name of Christ 
glorious in the world, Teach those, who look too much upon thy 
iustruments, to depend more upon thyself, Pardon such as de- 
sire to trample upon the dust of a peor worm, for they are thy 
people too ; and pardon the folly of this short prayer, for Jesus 
Christ his sake, and give us a good night if it be thy pleasure. 

“On the next day, after the repetition of many similar expres- 
sions, so that Ludlow says ‘ some of his last words were rather be- 
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coming a mediator than a sinner,’ he died at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, at Whitehall, on that day so celebrated for his military 
triumphs—the day he had ever considered the most fortunate of his 
life—his * beloved and victgrious’ Third of September. He was 
buried with more thau regal pomp, in Westminster Abbey ; his 
requiem sung by a thousand bards, (tvo many of whom, with a 
meanness of spirit exceeded only by that which disgracefully dis- 
interred his remains, afterwards loaded his memory with every op- 
probrious epithet) ; and his son succeeded to his throne as peace- 
fully, and with as many testimonies of universal consent and ap- 
probation, as though he had been the legitimate representative of a 
long line of hereditary monarchs, Nature alone, as was observed 
by the superstitious of those times, appeared to be disturbed at his 
worldly exit; ‘the greatest storm of wind that ever had been 
known, (according to Lord Clarendon,) which overthrew trees, 
houses, and made great wrecks at sea,’ raging for some hours be- 
fore and after hisdecease ; ‘ and, (adds his Lordship) within a few 
days after, the circumstance of his death, that accompanied that 
storm, was universally known,’ ” 
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Further Observations on the Practicability and Expediency of 
Liguidating the Public Debt of the United Kingdom ; with 
References, particularly, to the Landed Proprietor : including 

- some Considerations on Population and the Poor. By Richard 
Heathfield, Gent. Author of ‘ Elements of a Plan for 
the Liquidation of the Public Debt of the United Kingdom. 
8vo. Pp. 123. Longman and Co. London. 
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In a former number we strongly advocated a plan, which to us 
seemed both practicable and effectual towards lessening the 
burdens of the kingdom. We learn from this pamphlet, that 
to some of our brother critics it appeared otherwise, and one 
of them has objected, that the consequence would: be the im- 
possibility of effecting sales of landed property. This objec- 
tion would, indeed, be true, if the assessments were necessarily 
paid in a given time ; but since to landed proprietors an inde- 
finite time is granted by Mr. Heathfield’s plan, on payment of 
5]. per cent. during the first ten years, and 61. per cent. after- 
wards, that objection seemed completely removed. Indeed, 
we, foreseeing the probability of such an objection, pointed 
out its futility. For since the funds would be necessarily very 
high, money would be easily obtained on land at 3]. per cent. 
Even now it‘may be procured without difficulty at 44. We 
fear our present ministers have scarcely energy enough to carry 
into execution so bold a measure, and we also fear there are 
none of the aspirants to power, except perhaps Mr, Peel, who 
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have sufficient. We do not pretend that Mr. Heathfield’s 
plan should be adopted to the whole extent, nor necessary that 
the public debt should be entirely paid off. The assessment of 
15]. per cent. would effectually relieve the country, and leave 
from 250 to 350 million of debt, which might be extinguished 
either by a sinking fund, or be left for the convenience of the 
nation, to whom funded property has become almost requisite. 
There is a large amount in the funds, invested there for cha- 
ritable purposes, of which the interest only can be ever re- 
quired. No equivalent security can be invented, and as the 
principal would never be brought into the market, if a sinking 
fund were established for the purpose of gently purchasing the 
remaining debt, it would in a given time clear the market of 
all removable property, and then might cease its operations. 

It would be necessary to guard against any future accumu- 
lation of debt, which might be done by passing an act of par- 
liament regulating the terms on which future loans are to be 
borrowed. Jn 1786, Mr. Pitt established a sinking fund of 11. 
per cent. which would have extinguished our then debt of 250 
millions in fifty-three years. But if the present debt were 
redeemed, it would be advisable for an enactment that every 
loan should have such a sinking fund attached to it as would 
extinguish the same in twenty years. And provided our taxes 
and duties were reduced to fourteen or fifteen millions a year, 
this would very easily be accomplished. Then every genera- 
tion would pay the debts which it wisely or unwisely had in- 
curred. If possible this regulation should be inviolable, and 
not subject to the caprice of any future ignorant or extravagant 
minister. 

In these further considerations Mr. Heathfield has entered 
into several particulars relative to duties and taxes, which shew 
the high national importance of repealing most of them, even 
if our present distresses did not render such a measure almost 
imperatively necessary. For it is shewn, that if government 
receive twenty shillings by any duty, the public pay at least. 
tweyty-five. If therefore thirty millions of interest be re- 
moved, and duties to that amount repealed, a burden of forty 
millions nearly will be taken off the shoulders of the people. 
This is made out in the following manner. 


“© The effect of the repeal of twenty-nine millions of duties and 


taxes, and eventually of fourteen millions more, cannot be esti- 
mated, as respects duties, by considering the amount, simply, of 
the gross produce of the duties to be repealed. 

‘© The duty payable in money on most articles of general con- 
sumption, before delivery, renders a vast increase of capital neces- 
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sary to the merchant and manufacturer. A gallon of British spi- 
rits 1s sold at fifteen shillings and sixpence; the duty is eleven 
shillings, leaving four shillings. and sixpence to cover the cost of 
the materials, expence of the process of manufacture, and gross 
profit. It may be computed that the capital required by the dis- 
tiller, in respect of the revenue, approaches to three parts in four 
of the whole capital employed. 

“* A gallon of foreign spirits is sold for twenty-four shillings ; 
the duty included in that price, is eighteen shillings and ten-pence 
halfpenny. 

‘* The importation price of.a pound of tobacco varies between 
four-pence and eleven-pence; the duty on a pound of tobacco is 
four shillings. 

‘* The importer, or first holder of any article whereon duty may 
be paid, in regulating the price to the dealer who buys of him, 
must calculate loss in quantity, and the interest in money, and risk 
of debt, on the whole of the capital which he confides on cre- 
dit; and it appears that the risk of debt has increased, not only in 
the proportion of the greater sum to the lesser, but that the nume 
ber of insolvents has greatly increased with the increase of duties 
and taxes, as well as the amount of debt in respect of any specific 
quantity of goods, The hazards of business are so greatly increased, 
by the effect of the progressive, general, increase of duties and 
taxes, that it is become difficult to assigu any rate of advance on 
goods delivered on credit, equal to the risk of debt. In conse- 
quence, large apparent profits are found unequal to the protection 
of the property of the capitalists, who, to a deplorable extent, have 
of late sunk their capitals. ‘The state of trade has baffled the cal- 
culations of the most sagacious merchants, and retreat from busi- 
ness, has alone presented to great numbers any hope of safety. 

“If then, the effect of calling a sum of twenty shillings into 
hazardous activity by means of a duty, be traced from the im- 
porter or first holder, through a chain of dealers, to the consumer, 
and particularly to the poor consumer who purchases in small 
quantities, and the temptation to lower and adulterate the quality, 
acting upon the lower description of dealers, be considered : it is 
not too much to assume, that consumers pay from twenty-five to 
thirty shillings in respect of every twenty shillings collected by the 
government, on articles of leading consumption. Revenue which 
is raised by means of articles of consumption, is, therefore, onerous 
in an excessive degree. The consumer pays, on the average, at 
least twenty-five shillings for every twenty shillings paid to the 
crown on articles consumed by him; and yet merchants, manu- 
facturers, and dealers, with few exceptions, are depressed.” 


Well, therefore, may Mr. H. add, in p. 26, 


<¢ The effect of this vast extent of relief, could not fail to be 
so felt by every description of proprietor, as to render the proposed 
liquidation of the debt, a measure not only desirable in the highest 
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degree, in which any object of social interest can be desirable, but 
of great practical facility: for the more distinct view and evidence 
of which, the several classes of proprietors will be considered sepa~ 
rately, in the order already stated.” 


Having frequently thought of this plan of relief, and con- 
versed on the same with many able financiers, we feel con- 
vinced of its practicability, and would fain impart that convic- 
tion to others. The ease with which the landed proprietor 
could pay his share of the assessment must be obvious. At 
the present moment he can borrow money at four and a half 
per cent. on mortgage, and six and a half by way of annuity. 
Will it be pretended, that if the quantity of money in the 
market were doubled he could not borrow at three or three and 
a half? Would not the repeal of thirty millions of taxes alter 
the money-market one per cent.? ‘To deny it is obstinacy, 
not argument. Besides, his own expenditure would be mate- 
rially reduced by his articles of consumption not being taxed. 
Wine, beer, tea, salt, soap, &c. &c. His rents would rise, be- 
cause his tenants would be equally relieved. To them the 
effect would be the same as if the price of wheat were fixed at 
five pounds per quarter, and other grain in proportion. And, 
therefore, his income would be so much increased, by these two 
co-operating causes, as would amply provide for the interest 
of the assessment. Again, suppose this liquidation to have 
taken place. Rents are comparatively high, and money very 
plentiful. ‘The Three per Cents. are at par. How many years 
purchase would landed property sell for? Surely not less 
than thirty. So that this plan would certainly enrich the 
landed proprietor in an inconceivable degree, and, therefore, 
manufacturers and tradesmen of all kinds. For the experience 
of the last few years has at length taught the nation and its 
leaders, that the depression of the landed interest depresses all 
ranks of society. , 

We cannot extract or abridge the facilities which Mr. 
Heathfield points out for the accomplishment of his plan ; 
but we shall notice what is said only on the most difficult 
point, assuring our readers that they will tind equal satisfaction 
in the perusal of the others. 


‘¢ The assessment on agricultural live and dead stock, is esti- 
mated at thirty-four millions and a half. The want of security in 
the substance of this branch of assessment, renders the accommo- 
dation to be proffered to the owner of fixed property, impractica- 
ble, and consequently, renders necessary somewhat more of pres- 
sure in the levy of the assessment. 
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«‘ It is not, however apprehended that a claim after the rate of 
three per cent. per annum, for five successive years, on the amount 
of agricultural stock, and the interest of five per cent. per annum, 
until paid, would be found to press with undue or extreme seve- 
rity, since tt would be preceded by the relief incident to the discon- 
tinuance of a large proportion of the present imposts, the great bur- 
then and weight of which cause the distress of the agricultural class.* 
It may fairly be considered, that the state and condition of the 
farmer would be retrieved by the restoration of the country to ani- 
mation and vigour, and that less capital would be required for his 
purposes, under the change contemplated.” 


What burden would this be to those who have paid the In- 
come Tax ? 

Another very material question is discussed in this pamphlet, 
namely, at what price shall the funds be valued for the pur- 
pose of re-payment? It is urged, and very justly, that as this 
‘mode of re-payment is a case not foreseen, nor contemplated 
originally by either borrower or lender, the latter, has, there- 
fore, no right to avail himself of it. But if he has a certain 
equitable bonus, he receives all that he can be entitled to. 
Mr. Heathfield values thus : 


‘« It can only, therefore, be considered reasonable, upon the 
view now under consideratién, to allow an advauce or bonus, upon 
the lower stocks, and to take five per cent. stock at a market price. 

‘* Taking then, the price of, 

& per cent. stock at 6831.—100I. laid 

out in the purchase of this stock 

will produce, perannum ....- - . 
$3 per cent, at £774—1001. will produce , 
4 percent. £883—1001 . .. . ° 
5 percent. £104;—100l. _+-* « 9 ‘ 
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«¢ * Suppose the stock to be assessed at the value of 20001.; the 
sum to be paid for the first year would be - 601. 
and interest on 3001, for one year . 15—75 
Second year - - - - 60 
and interest on 2401. for one year 12—72 
Third year - - - - 65 
and interest on 180), for one year 9—69 
Fourth year - - -— - 60 
and interest on 1201, for one year 6—66 
Fifth year - - - 60 
and interest on 60]. forone year - = 3—63 
‘¢ If collected half-yearly, the statement would vary accordingly. 
The various relief to a farmer holding 200 acres of land, could not 
fail, during a course of five years, to be far more than equal to 
thisclaim. The relief in parish rates only, might, in frequent in- 
stances, be expected, to greater extent,” 
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«© If 3], 10s. be added to the three per cent, stock, in consider 
ation of the difference of income to be derived from 100I. laid out 
in three per cent. stock, and 1001. laid out in five per cent. stock, 
being seven shillings and ten-pence per cent. per annum ; the price 
will be advanced to 72Il. 

And, adding after the same rate of compensation, in propor- 
tion to the difference of income produced by the other low stocks, 
respectively, as compared with five per cent, stock ; the prices will 
stand thus :— 

3% per cent stock will be advanced to 79 15 5 
4 percent. . .. «26 « « «. « 90 7 § 

«© The application of these figures, to the liquidation of the 
debt, is shewn as follows : 
Ant. of 3 per £ 

ct. anns. 538,017,845 13 112 


Deduct for fgn. 
proprietors . 15,000,000 O O 


RR eee a £ 


518,017,645 13 113 at 72, will require 372,972,848, 18 O 


SR 





8% per ct. an- 

nuities . . 40,847,968 2 3 at 7915 5, 31,978,506 4 7 
4 perct.do. 75,646,262 15 9 at 909 7 5, 68,362,158 1 8 
5 perct.do. 148,649,042 8 103 at 10415 0 . 155,709,871 19 1 











782,401,119 O 10} 629,025,385 2 11 
Deduct contribution of fifteen per cent. 94,353,507 15 6 





Principal sum required, to redeem the debt upon the 
basis of a market price for stock ‘ ° - 534,669,877 7 5 








e Finance Accounts for the Year ended 5th January, 1819. 
And having given this estimate, he argues as follows : 


‘* In support of the principle of valuing stock at a market 
price, it may be stated : 

‘‘ That the question cannot be fairly considered, under an ab- 
stract, special, or partial view ; that it is, peculiarly, a question to 
be decided upon an enlarged and liberal view, and to be governed 
by the rule, which, in the application, would approach the nearest 
to the equalization of the charge of liquidating the debt upon 
every class of proprietor. 

‘© That the distribution of this charge would not be equal, if the 
stock-holder, in reliuquishing fifteen per cent. of his income from 
the state, were, at the same time, to be allowed an increase upon the 
principal, excepting as already proposed, in respect of the inferior 
income derived from money laid out in the purchase of the lower 
stocks. 

‘¢ That the measure under contemplation, is not to be considere 
ed as a circumstance upon which the stock-holder ean have calcu- 
lated, either at the time of contract with the state, or at the time 
of purchase in the market, 
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«« That the loans which have been made to the state, have been 
made, chiefly, in a very reduced currency, and that the repayment 
would be made in a currency in progress towards restoration, 

«‘ That the contemplated measure has for its object, the ad- 
vantage of every description of proprietor, by means of a come 
mon exertion. That it does not admit of being controlled into 
any other than a course of equal contribution, and consequently, 
does not admit the recognition of an arrangement, which would 
not only disturb the principle of equal contribution, but would 
convert, by means of the measure itself, the name of a contribu- 
tion into a substantial and extensive benefit to the exclusive advan- 
tage of one large class, and to the great, relative, loss and preju- 
dice of every other class of proprietor. 

«© The duties, or duties and taxes to be repealed, in the first in- 
stance, in the event of the latter principle being adopted, would be 
increased from twenty-nine to thirty-three millions, and the re- 
mainder of stock unliquidated, would be two hundred and twenty 
millions only, and not three hundred and fifty millions as pre- 
viously stated, and the nett revenue required to pay the dividends 
on remaining stock and annuities for lives and for terms of years, 
would be reduced from thirteen millions to nine millions.” 


Yet, even if a greater bonus should be awarded, the result 
clearly would be so beneficial to the nation and to the indivi- 
dual, that there ought to be strong reasons for not putting it 
into practice. It will, however, be recollected, that Mr. H.’s 
calculations are all made on the supposition that the stock is 
taken at par. | 

In the Appendixes we have a variety of subsidiary consi- 
derations on Banks of Deposit, on Colonization, on the Em- 
ployment of the Poor, and on the Taxes to be repealed. We 
would suggest one observation with respect to the latter sub- 
ject. The present price of English Gin, proof and unadul- 
terated or lowered, is fifteen shillings per gallon, and the duty 
thereon eleven shillings. So that the cost to the distiller is only 
three shillings, allowing twenty-five per cent. profit. Now if 
the whole duty should be taken off this article suddenly, our 
streets would be full of persons dead drunk, or nearly so. We 
should hope then, that this duty would be very cautiously and very 
gradually lowered. By taking off the duty on malt, and in- 
creasing that on wash, malt liquor would become so superior 
to what it is at present, as to be generally preferred. And 
when a man is intoxicated with it, he is usually incapacitated 
from mischief by being as it were water-logged. Whereas 
spirits fire a man to deeds of violence, and never impede him 
in their execution. 


We shall now briefly urge, not simply the expediency but the 
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necessity of some such measure as this. Our readers know too 
well that it is not from disaffection we are induced to give a 
gloomy representation of national affairs. But truth, and a 
regard to our country’s welfare compel us to declare that the 
financial systems attempted since the peace have ENTIRELY 
FAILED. By laying on fresh taxes to the estimated amount of 
three millions, it was expected that a sinking fund of five mil- 
lions, over and above the various charges on the treasury, 
would be produced. But notwithstanding this addition, the 
income is not equal to the expenditure. To render them 
equal, regiments have been disbanded, ships dismantled, pro- 
jects and improvements have been abandoned, to the great 
danger and injury of the country. To obtain a little saving 
the most desperate exertions have been made. And since, not- 
withstanding the declamations of the Palace-Yard orators, and 
the blundering estimates of Hume, great economy in all de- 
partments has been generally practised, it is found, on trial, 
that the reductions which can be made are very trivial. They 
produce far more distress to the individual than advantage to 
the state. We are, in short, arrived at the ne plus ultra of 
taxation. Those taxes we have, scarcely produce their esti- 
mate, and new ones can neither be invented nor raised. But 
even supposing that the minister’s plans were efficient, that 
there was at last, after six years’ peace, an effective sinkin 
fund of five millions to extinguish a debt of eight hundred 
millions. Is not this, in the first place, the most the country 
can do, even in the opinion of the most sanguine ? And what 
is it whendone? In twenty years what a trifling proportion 
would it pay off, supposing peace so long continued, which no 
man can possibly expect. Should, therefore, a war break out, 
what could be done? Evidently nothing. We must either 
give way to the encroachments, aggressions, and insults of our 
neighbours, or, if goaded into a contest, be compelled to divert 
the present income, not to pay the interest of the debt, but to 
supply the expences of the war. This is most certain. We 
cannot at this moment raise the interest of an additional loan 
of one hundred millions by any means whatever. We may be 
slowly recovering from a state of difficulty and depression. 
But so slowly, that no politician can expect any efficient pro- 
gress ere we are involved in another contest. It is, however, 
Just now in our power to take this heavy load off our shoulders, 
and to prevent its being again renewed. From the late check 
to commerce and trade, there is a considerable sum of money 
floating in the market that would facilitate greatly the opera- 
tion of this plan, which must be adopted now or not at all. 
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For if we wait the issue of another war, if we wait until our 
debt be increased to 1200 millions, our: taxes would not pay 
the interest, nor the value of our estates redeem the principal, 
On the contrary, should ministry possess sufficient resolution 
to carry this plan, or any superior modification of it, into exe- 
cution, they would for ever be hailed as the preservers of their 
country. Much opposition, no doubt, would be made, many 
difficulties, no doubt must be surmounted ; but see the prize to 
be obtained,—THE REDUCTION OF THB INTEREST OF THE 
NATIONAL DEBT FROM FORTY TO NINE MILLIONS. 








—_——-— 


Christina’s Revenge ; or the Fate of Monaldeschi : with other 
Poems. By J. Moffatt. 12mo. Pp. 208. Jennings, Lon- 
don. 1821. 


Ellen Fitzarthur : a metrical tale, in five cantos. 8vo. Pp. 134, 
‘Longman and Co. London. 1820. 


Gordon, a tale. A Poetical Review of Don Juan. 8vo. Pp. 
79. Allman, London. 1821. 


Edmund and Anna, a simple ballad, with other Poems. By Ed- 
ward Green. 8vo. Pp. 69. Allman, London. | 


Having received several poems from the authors, or the pub- 
lishers, we are desirous, ere we go hence and be no more seen, to 
discharge our duty towards them in the best manner we can. 
On this account, we have placed together the four above enu- 
merated, and those whom we have left out of the list may con- 
sider themselves benefited by our silence. Verbum sat sap. 
We have arranged them according to their quantity of matter, 
in which said quantity of matter, specific gravity is not a ne- 
cessary part. An instance of which, the foolish pretender to 
philosophy, of Bridge Street, may avail himself in his next 
attempt on attraction. It will be quite as much ad remas any 
thing else he has urged. Perhaps the assassination, the sub- 
ject of Christina, of Monaldeschi by the order, and almost in 
the presence, of Christina, the infamous Queen of Sweden, 
who, to indulge her licentious propensities, abjured the Pro- 
testant faith, and went to live at Rome; the history of this 
murder, committed at Fontainbleau, during the minority of 
Louis the XIV., cannot be better recorded than by an extract 
from the narrative of father Le Bel, who, as confessor, was 
obliged to be present at this extraordinary scene. 

‘© On Saturday, an hour after mid-day, the queen sent for him 
again, by a valet de chambre, The prior, thinking that she wished t0 
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have the. packet, took it with him, and following the valet de cham- 
bre through the gate Donjon, went into the Galerie des Cerfs. He 
had scarcely entered when the valet shut the door, with such foree, 
that the prior was rather alarmed; and seeing the queen in the 
midst of the gallery, speaking to one of her suite, whu was consi- 
dered as a marquess, (it was Monaldeschi.) he went towards her. 
Her majesty, in a high tone of voice, demanded of him the packet, 
in the presence of the said marquess, and of three other persons, of 
whom two stood about four steps from the queen, and the third was 
placed beside her, *§ Father,’ said she, ‘vive me the packet which 
I entrusted to you, that I may read it.” The prior gave it her, and 
the queen having considered it a little, opened it, and took out 
letters and papers, which she made the marquess look at and read ; 
demanding of him, in a high and angry tone, if he knew any thing 
of them. The marquess, trembling, denied that they were any 
other than copies which she had made herself. ‘ You have then,’ 
said she, ‘ no knowledge of these letters and writings?” And after 
leaving him to reflect a little, she drew forth and produced the ori- 
ginals, which she showed him, saying, ‘ Oh, the traitor!’ When he 
had observed his own hand-writing, she put many questions to him. 
‘The marquess excused himself as well as he could, throwing the 
blame on different persons, At last he prostrated himself at the 
feet of the queen, begging that she would pardon him ; and, at the 
same Instant, the three persons before mentioned drew their swords 
from the sheaths ; into which they were not returned till after the 
marquess was executed, But, before this, he rose, and drawing the 
queen sometimes into one corner of the gallery, and sometimes into 
another, he begged her, without prejudice, to listen favourably to 
his justification ; which she did not refuse, but heard him with much 
patience and moderation, without showing in any way that his ime 
portunity was troublesome to her. She then approached a little 
towards the marquess, and leaning on an ebony staff with a round 
top, turned to the prior and said, ‘ Father, you ste and are wituess 
that I precipitate nothing, but that I allow this perfidious man 
more time than he could have reason to expect from a person of- 
fended, that he might justify himself if it were possible.” The 
marquess, pressed by the queen, gave her some papers and three 
small keys tied together, which he drew from his pocket. This con- 
ference having lasted more than an hour, and the marquess not 
satisfying the queen, she approached the prior, and said to him with 
a voice rather raised, but grave and calm, ‘ Father, I leave this man 
in your hands ; fit him for death, and take care of his soul.’ ”’ 


The father exerted himself to the utmost, that he might 
persuade the Queen to change her resolution, yet in vain, and, 
at last, the Marquis was murdered by the desperadoes brought 
there for that purpose. This.subject is of that tremendous 
and appalling nature as would give sublimity to the ideas of a 
poet. His indignation at the Queen’s atrocity would be ex- 
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pressed with fervour, the remonstrances of the Prior would 
afford room for the pathetic, the Queen would speak the lan- 
guage of rage and jealousy, and the intreaties of the Marquis 
for his life, would pourtray grief and despair. How Mr. Mof- 
fatt has succeeded, the following passage will sufficiently con- 
vince our readers, without any remark from our pen. 





«* At length the queen thus me address'd :— 
‘ Father, I beg you willattest, 
That I have weigh'd whatever can, 
Be urged to save this guilty wan. 
He will not, and he dare not say, 
Aught he has offer'd should delay 
The doom suspended o’er his head. 
Justice the pris’ner’s blood must shed, 
Unless he can, with truth, disclaim 
These writings, which my life defame. 
Here, in your presence, Father Prior, 
I, of the criminal, require 
He should, without deceit, avow 
If he the charges disallow 
Of which he now indicted stands ; 
The proofs of which are in my hands. 
I, with no unrelenting speed, 
Hasten the punishment decreed. 
Once more, ere yet leave the room, 
I ’vouch the justice of his doom. 
I'll hear with favour his defence, 
If grounded upon innocence ; 
But that establish’d plea alone 


Insures his life, not risks my own.’ ” 


There are several short pieces added to this poem, in one of 
which Mr. M. has been so injudicious as to try his strength 
with Sir William Jones, and since he has published his version 
of this Song of Shiraz, he no doubt prefers it to Sir William’s. 
We will quote from memory the orientalist’s, and then give 
Mr. Moffatt’s. 


«¢ Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say, 

Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A bower so sweet as Rocnabad, 

A stream so clear as Mozella.” 





Mr. Moffatt sings as follows : 
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For not e’en Paradise can yield us 
Such meads as Rocnabad flows by, 
Such rosy shades, so close and high, 

As those Mosella rears to shield us,” 


We have also specimens of a new translation of the Aneid, 


of which the less said the better. 


The next on our list is the Seduction of Ellen Fitzarthur, 
which is told in sweet and plaintive strains. The incidents 
detailed are so usual as not to demand repetition. — If, after the 
experience of centuries, young women will abscond from their 
father’s house, and sacrifice their honour to promises and fair 
words, we think they merit desertion. For what man can safely 
trust his honour to her who could not preserve her own? But 
the tale, trite as it is, has seldom been better told. 


«© Qh, moment of parental pride ! 
When first those lisping accents tried 
The purest hymn which earth can raise, 
An infant's, to its Maker's praise, 

Sweet was the task her steps to guide, 
When first they totter'd by his side, 
Sustain’d at first with broad firm band, 
Till soon, the little clasping hand 

One finger held, and bolder grown, 

A few short steps were tried alone, 
And soon unguided, firm and free, 
They ranged in wider liberty. 
Then—sweet companion of his walk !— 
She prattled her imperfect talk, 

A broken language of her own, 
Distinct to parents’ ear alone. 


of Or bounding far, like playful fawn, | 
h O’er blue-bell. path, and daisied lawn, | 
n Brought to his care her flowery store 

S. To treasure, while she sought for more } | 
- _ A promised kiss the trifler’s lure, ; 
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To make th’ important trust secure, 
And never miser’s golden hoard, 
Than Ellen’s weeds, was safer stored. 
Ye who have felt the balmy bliss, 
Th’ endearing bribe of childhood’s kiss ; 
Ye who have felt its powerful charm 
Your sternest purpose to disarm, 

Y our wisest systems to dissolve, 

To melt away your best resolve ; 

Ye know—and ye alone can tell— 
The magic of that tender spell.” 


This is a beautiful picture. Ellen dies on her father’s grave, 
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and the poetess concludes in the following sad and melancholy 
tone. 


** Untutor’d strains, home pictures these, 
Which none but home-bred hearts can please— 
To such, perhaps, the simple lay, 

A tender int’rest may conyey, 

With present joys in unison, 

Or yet more touchingly in tone 

With mem’ry of enjoyment flown. 

And she whose lyre (faint echoing) still 
Sends feebly forth, one last low thrill, 
Would fain attune to sweeter lays, 

A Requiem for departed days— 

Would fain of social blessings tell, 

She knows—alas! she knew so well. 
But sorrow mars the strain she wakes, 
Her hand in nerveless languor shakes, 
Her tears are falling on the string, 

And jarring sounds discordant ring.” 


Gordon is a poetical review of Don Juan. The author ex- 
presses his strong disapprobation of such immoral poetry, and 
laments that its beauties should secure it so general a reception. 
This certainly is most true. But whilst we are careful to guard 
against sophistication in our viands, and prevent all injury of 
our health by abstinence and self-denial, how very few apply 
the same principles of forbearance to the care of their better 
part. If our readers will take our advice on a subject with 
which we are intimately acquainted, we would advise them to 
abstain from the perusal of all immoral writings, however se- 
ductive the style, and fashionable the publication may be. If, 
in so slight a circumstance as this, they cannot deny them- 
selves, and take up the cross, we leave them to determine for 
themselves how fervently they are attached to Christianity. In 
the instance before us, we have an opportunity of extracting 
good out of evil. Who is so wretched as not to prefer his own 
state with all its miseries to a complete change with the author 
of Don Juan? We take his character, his feelings, and mental 
agitations upon his own representation of them. Estimate his 
abilities as high as you please, equal him to Milton or Shak- 
Speare, still, who would be that miserable outcast of society, 
tormented by his own reflections, like a scorpion smarting 
under his own sting, a being to whom England, his native 
country, is loathsome, who seeks peace and finds it not, in the 
deserted palaces of Venice and among the servile sycophants 
of Italy? Then, again, let us inquire what would have ren- 
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dered this unhappy man the pride and delight of the nation, 
the glory of his acquaintance and friends, the beloved object 
of his dearest connexions, his daughter’s guide, and her mo- 
ther’s life, what would have made him enjoy all the happiness 
which this world can afford? The prineiples and the practice 
of that religion which he now, alas, affects to despise and un- 
dervalue. Let any man seriously contemplate the contrast 
we have here drawn, and we doubt not of his agreeing in our 
conclusion. 

Respecting, however, the poem before us, it is a burlesque 
parody on the work it would review, and certainly exposes that 
occasional familiarity of style, or rather doggrel, which defaces, 
if any thing so light could deface, Don Juan. Bat, in other 
passages, the author reasons strongly and well. He puts the 
questions between religion and infidelity on their proper grounds, 
and the four following stanzas express, in christian poetry, 
Cicero’s beautiful conclusion of his Treatise de Senectute, 


XLII. 


s* «Grant him there is no God, no future state, 
No heaven, no hell, no truth in revelation ; 

That soon as he had passed death’s dismal pate 
Hissoul expires, its feeble scintillation 

For ever ceases ; it must be our fate, 
To be ingulphed in sad annthilation, 

To be eternal nothings—our condition 

Will equal his, unconsctous inanition. 


XLII. 


«¢ ‘Supposing virtue should our states award, 
And actions only, disregarding faith, 

And happiness and heaven be freely shared 
By all who walk in lovely virtue’s path ; 

Still, though our folly should induce regard, 
Tochristian doctrines, we shall after death 

At least be equal with the infidel, 

Therefore, on their own schemes, with us all’s well. 


XLI V. 


«¢ « But turn the tale—supposing we are right, 
And there’s some truth in the quaint Bible plan, 

Supposing there should be a darksome flight 
Of misery for sinful men to scan, 

For those who shut their eyes against the light, 
Determined to abide as they began, 

In infidelity ; then who had reason 

Will be made manifest some future season. 
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XLV. 


“© «To answer this may possibly be hard— 
Till then we’re Christians, spite of all their jeers : 
Would any man of reason disregard 
So grand a subject, since it interferes 
With future happiness? if this be marred, 
In the eternal whirl of rolling years, 
Can any thing be found that for this loss 
Will compensate ? all else besides is dross.” 


In the notes are some of the lines which are parodied, and 
some severe, but well-deserved, censures on other parts of that 
licentious poem. 


The last in our list isa very small volume by Mr. Green, and, 
if we may judge from the number of subscribers, he stands 
high in the estimation of his acquaintance. His poetic powers 
are certainly not of the first rate, but from the above conside- 
ration, we will give the most favourable proof of them from an 
epistle of a footman to his sweet-heart. 


« *Twas in Guildford-street first, oh ! blest be that day, 
When [ saw thee trip forth like a milk-maid in May, 
Thou didst over the pavement so prettily prance, 

That I swore ’twas superior-to Purisot’s dance ; 

Not Venus herself, the fair Goddess of Love, 

Could rival thy steps, or so gracefully move. 

From that moment my heart own’d its empire thy own, 
Such a mistress, from mops, I'd have rais’d to a throne ! 
For, ah! that such hands e’er should ¢rundle a mop / 

J am shock’d with the thought—so we'll e’en let it drop. 


‘¢ How I’ve rail’d at my fortune, and curst my hard lot, 
Doom’d a liv’ry to wear, with a vile shoulder knot! 
With badges like these, could I dareto presume 
That a lady’s maid ever would smile on my doum ! 
For an abigail now is as great as her dame, 
And in pride there’s no diff’rence, except inthe name. 
But a heart like my Nancy's no pride could itvade, 
On a footman she’d look—though a great lady's muid. 
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** But Icheck’d my presumption, though choak’d with the 
spleen, 

When I found myself rivall’d and eut out by 
At the door when I’ye seen you, iv courtship so sweet, 
The envy, both you and your swain, of the street,— 
OF the abigai/s you, of the smart footman he, 
But of none, I declare it, so much as poor me. 
Nay, your confidant, Betty, was quite on the fret, 
And murmur'd that you such a lover should get ; 
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As the youth that woo'd her, she oft wish'd at the divil. 
Because the poor fellow had got the king’s evil. 


‘* To pleasure, at length did my envy give way, 
And my heart was as light and as jocund as day; - 
] rejoic’d in your fortune, and lost all my spleen, 
When [I heard things were settled betwixt you and ——. 





«« From Guildford-street banish’d for such was my case, 
(We servants, you know, are sometimes out of place,) 
I quitted the scene of my hopes and my fears, 
And that neighbourhood left with abundance of tears ; 
But my tears I dried up when I found that that street 
Was no fonger the place of ‘ Afiss Nancy’s’ retreat. 
Transplanted from getting up laces and gauze, 
From combing the lap-dog, and washing his paws, 
You remov’d to an uncle's asylum so snug, 
And no more thought of mistress, of pussy, or pug.” 


Claudite jam rivos pueri sat prata biberunt. 
RTT LA TEE LTE TILE ELLE LLL LTE TL ELLER LOL DLL TE CB 


A Course of Lectures, containing a Description and Systematic 
Arrangement of the several Branches of Divinity: accompa- 
nied with an Account both of the principal Authors, and of the 
Progress, which has been made at different Periods, in Theolo- 
gical Learning. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. Part V. On the Authenticity of the New Testament. 
Svo. Pp. 94. Deightons and Co. Cambridge, and Riving- 
tons, London. | 





By what accident this excellent work has laid by us so long 
we cannot conjecture, except that from the smallness of its 
size and similarity of its cover, to a thousand others, it escaped 
notice. We shall, therefore, now proceed, without farther 
verbiage, to give some account of its valuable contents, 

Soon after Dr. Marsh became Margaret Professor of Divi- 
nity, honourably regarding it as his duty not to wgcupy the 
Professorship as a sinecure, these Lectures were commenced 
by him, and delivered from the pulpit of Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge, to a crowded audience of gownsmen, from the 
freshman to the D.D. After the Professor’s promotion to 
the Episcopal Bench, his time was at first necessarily so much 
engaged as to leave no leisure for composition. So that these 
are the first continuance of those Lectures delivered by the 
Bishop. And their publication is the more welcome, as hey 
ascertain what all desired, that what had been so ably com. 
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menced by the Doctor will be finished by the Bishop. This 
fifth Part then consists of four Lectures, the twenty-third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and are the commencement of the third 
branch of Divinity, as originally laid down by our learned au- 
thor. This relates to the authenticity and, credibility of the 
Bible. The admirable precision which Bishop Marsh has in- 
troduced into the study of Divinity is in the first of these Lec- 
tures well exemplified, and forms an excellent contrast to the 
system too frequently adopted by German divines. These, in 
many instances, attempt to prove the truth of any doctrine or 
fact by some single test, to them apparently Aictine, and 
vaunting in their supposed strength, abandon as worthless 
other proofs, in general opinion, perhaps, equally strong. They 
resemble sturdy boys at school, who challenge, with a hand 
tied up, to fight their companions. 

His Lordship remarks, that writers have too frequently con- 
fused the term “ authentic” with ‘ genuine,” and to avoid 
this error in these Lectures, the latter term is abandoned. In 
them authenticity bears its original and_ proper signification, 
the authorship of a writing. Were the Acts of the Apostles 
written by St. Luke? Instead of the term “ genuine’’ credi- 
bility is substituted. Are the facts related in the Acts credible ? 
We very much admire this lucid distinction. Nothing so much 

revents clear ideas in the study of Divinity as this inaccurate 
use of terms. Some, indeed, have been used so frequently, and 
from such an early period in life, that the mind has never afhxed 
any definite sense to them. We are persuaded, if not students 
only, but all readers, would change the words fuith and grace 
for instance, into other synonymous terms, much error and 
misconception would be avoided. 

Having made this division of the subject, his Lordship next 
proceeds" to shew, that the proof of the authenticitg of our 
scriptures must precede the proof of their credibility. For 
crediblé tales may be related by an impostor, as in fact was 
done by George Psalmanazar. “Next is shewn the propriety of 
establishing the authenticity of the New Testament prior to 
that of the Old. For the New being proved authentic, will 
then logically lend its aid to the establishment of the authen- 
ticity of the Old. In pursuing this investigation, the examina- 
tion must be conducted precisely upon the same principles as 
if the subject of it was some manuscript on any indifferent 
subject. ‘The Poems ascribed to Rowley for instance. Other- 
wise we should be continually guilty of a petitio principii, 
that is, taking for granted the point we are attempting to 
prove.» This is a very common error, and lies latent in many 
a specious argument. 
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Having thus cleared.the way of the rubbish which hitherto 
has incumbered it, the Bishop next announces, that he shall 
begin the proof of the authenticity of the New Testament, got 
with the Apostolic Fathers, as has usually been done, and SO 
reasoning downwards, but with the Fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury, and then reason upwards. Why the learned Professor 
has departed from the usual track is well explained as fullows : 


‘* In the disposition of the several parts, of which external evi- 
dence consists, [ have ventured to depart from the general prac- 
tice : and for this departure, it is necessary that J should uffer a 
particular explanation and apology. In quoting ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, as evidence for the authenticity of the New Testament, it has 
been usual to begin with the Apostolic Fathers, or the Fathers 
who were contemporary with the Apostles ; and thence to proceed to 
the Fathers of the second, third, fourth, and as many following 
centuries, as appeared expedient for the purpose. But there isa dis- 
advantage attending this chronological arrapgemeut, inasmuch as 
it exposes the proof of authenticity to various objec tions at the very 
outset. Baruabas and Hermes do not afford the testimony for 
which they are quoted, Clement of Rome, [gnatius, and Poly- 
carp were certainly acquainted with some books of the New Teste. 
ment ; but they have been alleged as evidence for other books, 
where the quotations produced for that purpose are. really insuf- 
ficent. We cannot indeed expect to find in their writings such am- 
ple testimony to the books of the New Testament, as we find | 
the works of later writers. And it is not so much their silence, 
that is injurious to the proof, because that silence may be easily 
explained : it is the desire of making them say more, than the cir- 
cumstances, under which they wrote, could allow thein to say. 

‘© The silence of the Apostolic Fathers in regard to many, 
even most of the books, which compose the New ‘Testament, ie 
be explained in such a manner, as to obviate the tuference, that 
such books did vot exist in the first century, because the Apostolic 
Fathers have not quoted from them. In the first place, the col- 
lection of all those various books which compose the New ‘Tes- 
tament, and the formation of them intoa single work, was a 
operation, which required a much longer period, “than is common- 
lysupposed, The four Gospels, though ultimately designed for 
geueral use, were written iu such differeut aud distant places, that 
many years must have elapsed, before the possessors of one Gospel 
hecaine generally possessed of the other three, The Epistles of St. 
Paul were addressed to various communities scattered throughout 
Asia, Greece and Italy : and it could not have been the work of a 
few years to collect all these epistles into a single volume. But 
beside the difficulties arising from the distance between the places 
where the originals where preserved, the multiplication of copies, 
even when the books were once collected, was much less practica- 
ble, than it has been since reudered by the art of printing, The 
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purchase of manuscripts was attended with expence: and the pri- 
mitive Christians were in general poor. Under all these circum- 
stances it was not to be expected, that copies of all the various books, 
which compose the New Testament, should have been already in 
the hands of the Apostolic Fathers. And there is an additional 
consideration which will account for their silence, even in regard 
to books, which they probably did possess. The most voluminous 
writers are commonly in possession of many books, which they 
never quote, because it is both unnecessary and unusual to quote a 
work, unless the subject, on which the author is writing, affords 
occasion for it. We cannot therefore conclude, that because a 
writer of the first century has not quoted a particular book of the 
New Testament, the book was wholly unknown to him. Still less 
can we argue from his silence, that the book did not ezist, when he 
wrote, Aud the objections to the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, which have been drawn from the silence of the Apostolic 
Fathers, are certainly devoid of foundation.” 


In pursuance of this plan, Lecture 24th begins with an ac- 
count of Jerome, the most learned of the Latin Fathers, and 
who was ordained priest at Antioch in 378. In the same cen- 
tury flourished Gregory, of Nazianzum, with Epiphanius, his 
contemporary, and Athanasius, appointed Bishop of Alexan- 
dria in 326, It will appear from them that the Greek and 
Latin Church of the fourth century recognized the same cano- 
nical books as the British Church now does, excepting that in 
the first there were some doubts respecting the Revelations, 
and in the latter respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews. How- 
ever, the Bishop has shewn, that these doubts arose from in- 
sufficient causes, and had no weight with the above Fathers 
themselves. Our readers will observe, that we particu- 
larly specify the British Church, for the Roman Church, in 
direct opposition both to the Fathers and tradition, puts the 
apocryphal writings on a footing with the canonical scriptures. 
Although this remark more properly belongs to a discussion of 
the authenticity of the Old Testament. From Athanasius we 
ascend to Eusebius, born in the Caesarea of Palestine, A. D. 
270, and afterwards Bishop of his native city. From Euse- 
bius we proceed to Origen, ‘* who was born in 184, within an 
hundred years, therefore, of the time when St. John, and pro- 
bably other Apostles, were still living. He was educated un- 
der Clement of Alexandria, and he was not only the most pro- 
found scholar, but the most acute critic among the Fathers of 
the Greek Church.” P. 29. 

His writings would have been of the very last importance 
had they come down to us perfect. His Hexapla alone would 
have been an invaluable mine of learning. Next to Origen is 
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Tertullian, who was born not quite fifty years after the death 
of St. Jobn ; and after him we have Clemens, of Alexandria, 
the instructor of Origen, and the last Father to whom the Bi- 
shop refers is Irenzeus, who was Bishop of Lyons about the 
middle of the second century. But the testimony of Irenzeus 
derives its greatest importance from the fact that he was a dis- 
ciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of St. John himself. 
For the particulars of these testimonies we must refer to the 
work itself, observing only, that Irenzeus expressly ascribes the 
Revelations to the pen of St. John. As on this point he could 
not have been mistaken or misinformed, his testimony must 
be decisive on that subject. 

In the twenty-fifth Lecture the results of these testimonies 
are laid down, and the impossibility of forgery shewn. No- 
thing can be more satisfactory than the line of argument here 
pursued by the learned Bishop. It is exactly similar to that 
adopted by Paley in his Hore Paulina, with which we trust 
our readers in general are well acquainted. His Lordship also, 
in the course of this Lecture, shews that some other Fathers, 
who lived almost in the very days of the Apostles, have quoted 
passages from various parts of our present scriptures precisely 
as we find them at present. Such as Papias and Justin Mar- 
tyr, who were born in the first century. In the twenty-sixth 
Lecture the agreement of the internal evidence with the exter- 
nal is shewn and admirably enforced. Of which we cannot 
refrain from giving one specimen. 


“Jn the third chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel it is related that 
while John the Baptist was preaching in the couutry about Jordan, 
there came to him certain soldiers, who as appears from the expres- 
sion used by St. Luke, were uot merely soldiers by profession, but 
soldiers in actual service. Now the Roman soldiers, who were then sta- 
tioned in Judza, do not appear to have been at that time engaged tn 
any war: and though it might be reasovably inferred, that St. Luke 
would not have used an ex pression that did not accord with the ac- 
tual state of things, the accordauce 1s not apparent from his own nar- 
rative, He further relates in the same chapter, that Herod the ‘Te- 
trarch being reproved by John the Baptist for Hero.lias his brother 
Philip’s wife, and for all the evils which Herod had done, added 
yet this above all, that he shut up John in prison. But what con- 
nexion there was between Herod and the soldiers, Just before men- 
tioned, does not appear. Nor does it appear what connexion there 
was between those suldiers and the place of John’s imprisonment ; 
though we may infer that the place of bis imprisonment was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, because the order for 
his imprisonment was given while Johu was preaching there. Again, 
in the sixth chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel, where St. Mark alse 
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mentions the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and assigns the 
same reason for it, which St. Luke did, we find an expression ap- 
plied to the person whom Herod subsequently dispatched with the 
order, that John the Baptist should be beheaded, which expression 
is used for persons, who are in military service. Now it does not 
at all appear from the narrative of St. Mark, why a military per- 
son was employed on this occasion. The order for the death of 
John the Baptist was given by Herod at an entertainment, an en- 
tertainment, at which Herodias was present with her daughter. 
The entertainment was given on Herod’s birth-day ; and, as de- 
scribed by St. Mark, it has simply the appearance of an entertain- 
ment given at a royal court. Though we must conclude therefore, 
that St. Mark, as wellas Luke, had reasons for employing the par- 
ticular expressions, which they did on this occasion, those reasons 
@re not apparent. But we shall discover those reasons, if we con- 
sult the account which Josephus has given of the imprisonment 
and death of John the Baptist. It is given in the eighteenth book, 
and the fifth chapter of his Jewish Antiquities, From this account 
it appears, that Herod the Tetrarch was then actually engaged in a 
war with Aretas, aking of Arabia Petrzea, whose daughter had 
been married to Herod, but who returned to her father, in conse- 
quence of Herod’s ill-treatment. Aretas therefore determined to 
invade the territory of Herod : and Herod marched to meet him. 
Now the army of Herod in marching from Galilee to the confines 
of Arabia Petrzea, must have passed through the country, where 
John was baptizing: and accordingly we find in the account of 
Josephus, that the place of John’s imprisonment was Macherus, a 
fortress on the eastern side of the Jordan. It further appears from 
the same account, that this fortress was on the borders of the 
country subject to Aretas ; and this circumstance again explains 
the march of Herod's army into the neighbourhood of the Jordan. 
Here then we find avery remarkable coincidence between the ex- 
pressions used by the Evangelists, and the actual state of things. 
The soldiers, who came to John while he was preaching in the 
country about the Jordan, were soldiers of Herod the Tetrarch, 
soldiers then in actual service ; and St. Luke has accordingly em- 
ployed an expression which denotes such uctual service. Now, if this 
Gospel, instead of being written by St. Luke, had been fabricated 
in a later age, the fabricator would hardly have known, that the sol- 
diers who came to John the Baptist, were soldiers in actual service, 
though the knowledge of it was familiar to a contemporary author. 
On the other hand, if (what is certainly possib/e) he had learnt the 
fact from the Antiquities of Josephus, and used a suitable expres- 
sion to give his work the co/our of authenticity, be would have taken 
care to make the coincidence apparent, or his object wouid not 
have been attained. But the coincidence, though perfect when 
discovered, is not apparent. It resulted from knowledge which 
was familiar to the author; and he had no inducement to make a 
display of it, Zecause it was familiar to him, A coimcidence so per- 
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fect, and at the same time so concealed, was never discovered in a 
spurious production. The expression used by St. Mark leads to 
the same conclusion. The person dispatched by Herod with the 
order, that John the Baptist should be beheaded, was a person em- 
ployed in military service, because Herod was at the head of his 
army, then marching against Aretas, And St, Mark has accord- 
ingly used an expression, in speaking of that person, which denotes 
a military character. The coincidence is very remarkable, though 
it does not appear on the face of the narrative. Aad it does not ap- 
pear on the face of the narrative, because it is the coincidence of 
truth,not the coincidence of design. Further, on comparing the 
account of Josephus with that of St. Mark, we perceive why 
Herodias was present at an entertainment, which (as appears from 
the preceding statement) must have been given, wmle Herod was 
engaged in war. Herodias was the cause of the war. It was on 
her account that the daughter of Aretas, the wife of Herod, was 
compelled by ill-treatment to take refuge with her father. And as 
the war, which Aretus had undertaken, was undertaken to obtain 
redress for his daughter, Herodias had a peculiar interest in ac 
companying Herod, eyen when he was marching to battle. No 
spurious productions could bear so rigid a test, as that which has 
been here applied to the narratives of St. Mark and Luke.” 


In this discussion his Lordship has made little or no use of 
the works of Ephrem Syrus. That Father certainly belongs 
to the Oriental Church, and his time of existence not accu- 
rately determined. Yet he flourished assuredly before the 
end of the fourth century, probably in the beginning of the 
third, and his pages are one continued chain of quotations 
from the scriptures. They, therefore, satisfactorily prove that 
in his time the same scriptures were acknowledged in the 
Churches of Syria and the East as in those of Greece and the 
West. 

After the extracts we have given, and the sentiments we 
have already expressed, we can add nothing more than our 
wish for every divinity student to make these Lectures his se- 
rious study, as they will remove all doubt of the authenticity 
of our canonical books, and convince him that he is not called 
upon to follow a cunningly devised fable. They are also per- 
fectly comprehensible by any English reader, except, perhaps, 
in the extract already given, and they form a beautiful example 
of synthetical reasoning applied to sacred subjects, such as 
Cambridge Mathematics instil into the mind of the attentive 
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De Renzey ; or the Man of Sorrow. By R. N. Kelly. 3 vols. 
12mo. Simpkin and Marshall, London. 1821. 


Tuts tale is by no means destitute of merit, though the story in- 
volves some improbabilities and inconsistencies, For instance, it 
seems both improbable and inconsistent, that a magistrate, in 
times of rebellion and anarchy, should receive the confidence 
of a iraitor, and feel himself bound, on a principle of honour, 
not to impede the execution of his schemes, or avow his know- 
ledge of them ; although that traitor was the ablest and the 
boldest plotter against the state, and although the success of his 
plots would have brought ruin and destruction upon his coun- 
try; as the attempt to carry them into execution did cause 
much misery, and bloodshed, and distress. It seems also in- 
consistent, that an adoring husband, should hear of the flight 
of his wife, without setting any inquiry on foot after her, and 
that he should even have the individual with whom it was sup- 
posed she had left her home almost identified, and yet not take 
any steps to ascertain whether his suspicions were correct, 
and whether she were really guilty, or had been trepanned 
away, although his bosom was racked with agony at her loss. 
This does not appear to us to be the conduct which would be 
pursued in real life. But, unfortunately, novel writers too 
frequently violate both probability and propriety when not at 
all requisite for the interest of their story. 

‘‘ De Renzey” is dedicated, ‘* by permission,” to Lady Mor- 
gan, but we are happy to say, that it is not a vehicle for disse- 
minating those principles which alone, we should suppose, can 
be viewed with complacence by her ladyship. De Renzey is a 
loyal and a religious man, and, though if such incidents had 
really happened to any individuals of our acquaintance, we 
shouid have felt, that his “ sorrows” were chiefly owing to his 
want of prudence, yet, we could not have helped being inter- 
ested in his fate. 

The narrative embraces a period from, to, during, and sub- 
sequent to the Irish rebellion in 1798, and the horrors of that 
period are described in vivid, and, we doubt not, correct co- 
lours. De Renzey was a magistrate, and a loyal and zealous 
one ; though, as we have observed, there is great inconsistency 
in his suffering a notorious rebel to be at large, after having 
been made the confident of his crimes, and learning, that 
what he had before considered merely the exertions of a dis- 
contented populace, was a regular plan to overthrow the 
British government in the country. His visit to this malefac- 
tor in prison, after he had been made a prisoner by the British 
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troops, was a violation of his duty as a magistrate. With this 
exception he appears to have done his.duty: and this inauspi- 
cious friendship was the cause of all his sorrows. 

Our readers may, perhaps, smile at the observations we have 
offered on the character of De Renzey. But, as we hold that 
all works of fiction ought to have a moral end in view, it is 
our duty to point out where that end is militated against. If 
Mr. Kelly thought, when he depicted the character of De 
Renzey, that such conduct as we have alluded to was, in his 
circumstances, praiseworthy and justifiable, we dissent from 
the conclusion. But, from this structure, the author might 
well have expatiated upon the sure and certain evil resulting 
from a friendship with unworthy characters ; since, from De 
Renzey’s connexion with O’Gorman, arose those circumstances 
that enabled an artful villain to lure a deceived, but a doting 
wife, from her home, and to consign her husband to a life of 
misery. 

The flight of the lady and the despair of De Renzey are 
spiritedly described. 


‘The commanding officer of the troops having ordered the 
drums to beat through the town, for the inhabitants to repair to 
their respective homes, order was, in some measure, restored, and 
while the military were employ ed in making arrangements for the 
defence of the place, | armea such of the civilians as I could de- 
pend upon, placing wnyself at their head. About midnight, the 
alarm having subsided, I was returning home to recruit 1 my ea- 
hausted frame. 1 had got within a few yards of my house, when I 
was met by old Thomas, a servant who had been for thirty years in 
the family ; he appeared much agitated, and asked me if I had 
seen his mistress. ‘The question had an electrical effect upon me ; 
a thousand wild ideas rushed upon my brain, and with difficulty I 
articulated * No.’ 

«« ¢ Pray heaven,’ said he, ‘ that no accident has happened to her 
in this disorderly town, but I have many fears ; she went out about 
aun hour after you, and has not since returned,’ 

«* «Went out, and aione,’ I exclaimed, ‘ where, which way ! 

” I proceeded with several wild interrogatories, without giving 
time to answer, He endeavoured to lead me hoine, but I burst 
from his hold, and flew through the streets, unknowing what I did. 
The faithful Thomas followed me. We inquired at every house, 
but all research was vain. At length, towards morning, he succeeded 
in persuading me to return, suggesting that, by that time, Helena 
might have come in. 

‘* I now flew towards my door with no less impetuosity than I 
had before sallied from it; no tidings had been heard ; the servants 
had gone out in different directions, but without success. I searched 
every corner in the house and garden, J tore down the closets, re- 
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moved the beds, in short, committed the most idle extravagancies, 
until, at last, overcome with grief and fatigue, I threw myself on 
my bed, and fell into a disturbed sleep for a few hours. J dreamt 
that I saw Helena dressed in deep mourning, attending on a 
wounded officer. T approached, and attempted to clasp her in my 
arins, but she sunk into the ground, and a hideous fourm appeared 
iu her place. I would have shrunk from this object, but was unable 
to use my limbs. The officer looked sternly on the monster, when 
It again resumed into my Helena, gaily dressed, and with a cheerful 
countenance. She took my hand to lead me away from the sick 
bed, but as she was about,to withdraw, an invisible arm plunged 
a dagger into her breast. She gave a faint scream, and sunk into 
my arms, With this lawoke. I cast my eyes around me, when 
the picture of my wife, that hung facing my bed, struck upon my 
sight, and seemed to look at me with a melancholy aspect. Hea- 
vens ! what were my feelings at that moment ! 

“© Old Thomas now entered the room; the poor man was little 
better than myself; it was unnecessary to put any questions to 
him, his countenance too plainly told me he had no comfort. to 
tupart. 

‘‘ ¢ This is a sad blow my good master,’ said he, wiping a tear 
from his eye, ‘ we all feel it ; she was a kind lady, and an affectionate 
wife.—Alas ! I thought she would have been a virtuous one too!’ 

*¢ « Ts she not so, then ?’ I exclaimed starting up in my bed.’ 

‘s «IT trust and hope she is,’ replied the old man, ‘for her own 
sake, and your honour’s, but I fear shecannot have gone away with 
any good intent. The captain——.’ 

““ Tyave a groan, and sunk upon my pillow. I remained for 
near half an hourin a state of insensibility. When I recovered my 
reason, Thomas was still by me. He put a letter into my hand, it 
was from Captain Shortland. J opened it with impatience ; it con- 
tained an account of his arrival at the place of destination, pro- 
fessed the strongest friendship for me and my family, and requested 
my igs acceptance of a trifling present he purposed sending by 
the neM conveyance. I gave it to Thomas to peruse: he shook his 
head, and gave a deep sigh. 

«¢ ©] would not wish,’ said he, ‘to wrong your friend's honour, 
or my mistress’s virtue. I have my donbts, to be sure, but your 
honour wust know best.’ 

‘© Tcould not help being displeased at the allusions he threw 
out, yet at intervals I allowed my mind to dwell on the pro- 
bability of their truth. It was noon when [ arose; my house 
had become hateful to me. I immediately went into the town, 
walking hastily through every street, and enquiring of every per- 
son that I met, whether they had any tidings of my wife. A fish- 
erman now informed me, that he had that morning picked up a part 
of a lady’s dress in the river. I hastened towards the place where 
the things were deposited, deeming the most dreadful certainty 
better than my present state of suspense. The first thing that 
strack my sight, was the head-dress of the unfortunate Helena. 
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That was sufficient to confirm my horrid doubts, and in an agony 
of despair, I fell senseless to the ground. 


‘* T have no remembrance of any thing that occurred for some 
days after this event. Thomas has. since informed me, that I re- 
mained for a week in a high fever, raving incoherently. it was the 
middle of the mght when I first regained my senses, and with them 
my miseries. I had slept soundly for several hours; when I awoke, 
I looked round my room ; it was deserted by her who had been the 
idol of my soul. In the first moments of distraction I would have 
put a period to my existence ; but heaven directed me to abstain 
from the impious deed, After a few moments’ reflection, I deter- 
mined to quit my house and country for ever, With this intent [ 
arose and dressed myself. ‘The good old Thomas had fallen asleep 
on achair by my bed. I gazed upon him for some time: his kind 
solicitude brought a tear into my eye. On the table lay some trin- 
kets, and a miniature of Helena. I snatched up the precious relics, 
aud placed them in my breast. Thrice did I reach the threshold of 
the door, and as often turned back to take another view of those 
objects that recalled so many tender scenes, At length, I suim- 
moned up a desperate courage, and rushed upon the world.” 


De Renzey entered the army, and after undergoing many 
adventures, he was discharged the service for fighting a duel 
with a brother officer, who had grossly insulted a lady in the 
presence of our hero. He subsequently discovered that his 
Helena had never been faithless, that she had been enticed 
from his home by captain Shortland, a faithless friend; had 
been in the power of the rebels, and undergone many dangers, 
and borne many hardships in their camp: finally, she cleared 
her fame and expired in the arms of her husband. 

This novel is not without interest; but that part which pos- 
sesses the most, is the narrative of Mrs. De Renzey’s adventures 
in France, where she went in search of her husband. The 
episode there introduced will be read with much pleasure. 
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The Greek Terminations, (including the Dialects and Poetic Li- 
censes,) alphabetically arranged, and grammatically explained, 
on the plan of the ** Latin Terminations,” or Clue for young 


Latinists.’ By John Carey, LL.D. Longman and Co. 
London, 1821. 


Tre plan of this elementary work is easily explained. We 
have here all the terminations used in the Greek language 
classed, with an explanation from what they are deduced, and 
how they are formed. In the following manner: Alpha com- 
mon, under this head we have ten varieties, the last of which is 
thus enounced: « (10) 3d sing. imperf. of contracted verbs 
in aw, as Erma for Tiew. Also, 2d sing. pres. imp. as Tia, 
No. 283, Vol. 61, December, 1821. Aa 
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page, 2. Next, we have, simple alpha dialects, five varieties ; 
then, alpha circumflexed common, also five varieties ; alpha cir- 
cumflexed dialects, this has three only ; alpha with iota subscript 
common, three varieties ; ditto dialect, one ; ditto and circum- 
flexed, has four; lastly, alpha with iota subscript and circum- 
flex. Dialect, we have one. instance, thus, Doric for n dat. 


sing. of Oxyton nouns in » of first class, as Tiu-a for Tipei. 


As Dr. Carey tells us, in his preface, that a similar work of 
his, entitled Latin Terminations, has had a rapid sale, so we 
doubt not of the success of this publication, ‘but we are not 
sure that we should recommend its use. Mr. Clarke, formerly 
master of Beverley School, in Yorkshire, published some of 
the easier Latin classics with an English interpretation, and 
argued, that the turning over of the leaves of a dictionary could 
not assist a scholar’s learning, although it would certainly waste 
his time. But this is not truly stating the case. A boy who 
finds a word with some trouble takes care so to fix it in his 
mind that he shall not have to seek for it again. Besides, his 
ingenuity is exercised in selecting from five or six meanings, 
the one that is best adapted to the passage in hand. The ad- 
vantages of these exertions are now so well understood, that 
thé interpretation is dismissed from our Latin authors, and the 
Latin translation from our Greek. All this certainly i increases 
the difficulty at first, but it is of infinite service to the scholar 
finally. Applying these facts to the present publication, we 
should say, that although they may facilitate, at first, the scho- 
lar’s progress, they will produce indolence. He scarcely trou- 
hles himself to remember the variety of terminations, for he 
has Dr. Carey at his elbow. This, perhaps, is not said totidem 
verbis, but tie boy mechanically acts from that impression. 
‘Then, as boys first learn the Greek testament with Schreve- 
lius’s lexicon, where the dialects are all noticed, and meet with 
these dialects first, probably, in Xenophon, next in Homer, 
and afterwards in Theocritus, they are led so gently on that 
this variety of terminations by no means puzzles them. To 
make out the first chapters of St. Jobn, surely this work is not 
necessary, and the lad is a blockhead if he wantsit in reading the 
ldyllia. We must be content * with many a weary step, and 
many a groan,” to instil the rudiments of grammar and the 

varieties of dialect into the young mind, and the best prescrip- 
tion, however unfashionable at present, is that given by an ex- 
perienced Etonian to a Jate master of the High School, Edin- 
burgh. I dont know how you contrive in England, said the 
Scotchman, but in Scotland we can never get prosody into our 
boys’ heads. Oh! was the reply, never trouble yourselves 
about heads, we put it in at their tails. 
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The Epitor of the Antisacosin’s farewell Address to the 
Public. 


Towarps the close of the last century, as soon as Europe ob- 
tained a little respite from the American war, the conse- 
quences of encouraging apostacy from God and revolt from 
man, manifested themselves in France so strongly, that they 
were generally attributed by the pious to the severe retribution 
of Providence. But the effects of the contagion quickly 
shewed themselves in all parts of Europe. The apparent tri- 
umph of vice and villainy, the momentary elevation of the 
base, and the sudden destruction of the great, the noble, and 


the good, roused all the profligates of this island te hope and — 


imitation. However opposed to each other might be the pre- 
tensions of the new aspirants to wealth and power, they all 
alike aimed at the overthrow of the Church and Constitution. 
And whilst the blood of others ran cold at the mere recital of 
foreign atrocities, these conspirators contemplated them with 
delight, and defended them with sophistry. At last Burke, in 
his immortal work, roused the people of England to proper 
exertions, which were not abated by the feeble ungenerous 
pages of Sir James Mackintosh’s Vindicie Gallice. The able 
minister whom the blessing of heaven had then placed at the 
head of affairs, gave due encouragement to those writers who 
stepped forward in defence of our religion and our laws, and 
some were found who volunteered their service in the best and 
most sacred of causes. To oppose the sneering Socinianism 
of the Monthly Review, the Schismatical pretences of the 
Critical, and the downright Atheism of the Analytical, the 
British Critic was then first instituted. But as that publication 
confined itself to the review of books only, many political 
subjects necessarily escaped its animadversions. Hence a few 


of the ministry, some of whom yet survive, in conjunction with 
the late John Gifford, Esq. first commenced a newspaper, 
entitled Tue ANTIJACOBIN, Which, in process of a litile time, 
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was converted into that Review whose labours are this month 
to close. 

Men now high in the ranks of the Church and the State lent 
their aid to its earliest efforts, and it became a powerful instru- 
ment of good. Its pages curbed the fury of the Democratic 
Peer and Levelling Senator. They exposed the ambitious 
views of the Demagogue, and ridiculed the religious preten- 
sions of Puritanical Rebels. The Theophilanthropists of Paris, 
the Leviathan of Woburn, the Jacobinical Poets of that day, 

* Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd and Lamb, and Co.” 
all smarted under its lash, and were by its just and powerful 
criticisms reduced first to silence, then to reflection, and hence 
some to renounce opinions shewy indeed, but unsound and 
impracticable, or false, goundless, and absurd. In the Wan- 
seyan Controversy the Primitive Institution of Episcopacy was 
proved, with the brevity and force of a Leslie. Religious men 
among the Dissenters were staggered with such collected 
testimony, and abated their hostilities against a Church so 
probably of apostolic foundation. ‘The arrogant assumption of 
our Calvinists to bé the only true churchmen, were completely 
humbled by an undisguised detail of Calvin’s real sentiments, 
at which he himself shuddered. Whilst the talents of a 
Tomline, a Marsh, a Daubeny, and a Le Mesurier, of the 
Deans of Middleham and Winchester, of Magee, Hales, and 
of numberless others, whose light dispelled the gloom of that 
cloudy season, were anxiously displayed to the world, and their 
works recommended to the public. In politics also, the re- 
veries of J. Nichols, Abdullah Foolah, the unprincipled seces- 
sion of a Fox and an Erskine, the concealed treachery of a 
Tooke, were all stigmatized with deserved severity. And the 
publications of their followers, apes and mimics, from the half 
letter of Bobby Adair down to the heavy philosophical attempts 
of the Bridge-Street Katerfelto, shewn to be flimsy and un- 
founded. Ina manly and decisive style their.absurdities were 
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exposed to general contempt. That was no time for balancing 
expressions or weighing words. 


Non crimina rasis librat in antithetis. 


The indignation which was deeply felt was plainly expressed, 
and the mawkish censures of the timid, the treacherous, and 
the servile, all passed unheeded by. 

Bold language thus applied to the defence of a good cause, 
not only drew the attention of innumerable readers, but ex- 
cited others to similar efforts. Men wanted but a leader, or, 
an example, and instantly numerous pens were employed in 
defence of the Altar and the Throne. Before our time the 
most excellent compositions on those subjects would have 
been either neglected, or reviewed with malicious censure or 
sickly praise. But then, assured of fair protection, the honest 
writer defied the assaults, or received as commendation the 
spiteful criticisms of Jacobinical Reviews. The national spi- 
rit, which our pages materially contributed to raise, carried us 
through the arduous contest of Letters and of arms. With equal 
success Religion triumphed, and Great Britain conquered. 
None now pretend to advocate the principles, of Atheism or 
Revolt, but those who are so broken in character, or desperate 
in estate, so blinded by ambition, or so misled by faction, as to 
render their approbation and support alike inefficient. Who 
subscribed for Hone without apologizing for the deed? Who 
has ventured openly to patronize Carlisle? And who now are 
our leading politicians? Hunt and Cartwright, and Cobbett, 
and such sages, whose speeches and speculations cease to 
attract attention, even from the lowest rabble. The real in- 
tentions and true motives of these adventurers seem now to be 
generally understood. Thus Amor Patria has become a joke, 
and their Independence duly appreciated. ‘The best system of 
laws yet established men are aware cannot be improved by 
bankrupt Brewers, or superannuated Majors. Who would 
trust his time-piece to be repaired by a travelling tinker ? 
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Besides, the example first set by this Review has now many 
imitators. There are various publications, some quarterly, and 
others monthly, treading in our steps, inculcating sound prin- 
ciples, religious and political. Nay, so powerful has the united 
effect of our phalanx been, even upon those who, from what- 
ever motives, have opposed themselves to the truth, that Lady 

forgan has not been able to find any, who unbribed, would 
disgrace themselves by praising her Italy, that ridiculous com- 
pound of the Doctor’s bad drugs and the Lady’s baby politics. 
But we remember the day when Helen Maria Williams was held 
up as the model of female patriots, for striding over the muti- 
lated carcases of the murdered Swiss, and examining what 
ravages had been committed upon them! Nothing then could 
fall from the pen of our British illuminati, however atrocious, 
but was hailed as a glorious specimen of freedom from preju- 
dice, words which are now well understood to mean, a total 
disregard of all truths, human or divine.---We seem, therefore, 
to have completed the task first undertaken, and we hope the 
Public will contemplate our retirement from the arena with 
mixed sentiments of satisfaction and regret. 

The original Editor, J. Gifford, Esq., has long ago paid the 
debt of nature. All the reward which he received from Go- 
vernment for planning and executing a work so advantageous 
to the nation was,—The appointment of Police Magistrate at 
Worship-Street! Magnificent boon! By which he was so 
enriched that his widow and orphans were rescued from actual 
want by private bounty. Warned by this proof of Ministerial 
Munificence the present Editor looked not there for the meed 
of his labours, and so has finished his task without disappoint- 
ment. With whatever abilities executed, during his superin- 
tendence, it has been at least free from any personal feelings. 
The authors whom he has praised or censured, have been 
nearly always strangers to him, and since his opinions have 
been ever supported by reasoning, and his censures by speci- 
mens, the reader could exercise his own judgment, which, 
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however more perfect, could not be more unbiassed than that 
of the Critic. But this he will say, of the works condemned 
not one has obtained public approbation. He may have com- 
mended some whose excellencies may not have appeared so 
strongly to others, and the cause which they advocated might 
perhaps excite his praise. For the correction of principle was 
the ANTIZACOBIN REvIEW first instituted, and that purpose 
has always been constantly promoted by it. Through the whole 
of its threescore volumes no tergiversation, no change 
of opinion, on any important topic, ‘Theological or Po- 
litical, will be found. In the mean while, by thus inculcating 
to the best of his abilities, the pure doctrines of the Primitive 
Church, and the established principles of Constitutional Loy- 
alty, the Editor has alleviated the hours of solitude, tedious to 
all, yet rendered doubly so to him by very peculiar domestic 
vexations. 

To several kind correspondents he now returns, for their 
cordial assistance, his sincere thanks, and trusts that they will 
continue their exertions wherever an opportunity may offer. 
To his readers he recommends a steady adhesion to the axioms 
so frequently laid down, the sure foundations of political pros- 
perity and of sacred truths, if history may be trusted, if ex- 
perience afford any proof. And of all, he requests the accep- 
tance of these his last and best wishes. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








Mr. James Townsend has a translation of the Bachelor of Sala- 
“manca, a novel, by Le Sage, nearly ready for publication. 


Just imported, in one volume octavo, (dedicated, by permission, 
to the most noble the Marquis of Hastings,) A Grammar of the 
Sunscrit Language, on a new plan, By the Rev. William Yates, 


In the press, and speedily will be published, Cases illustrative of 
the Treatment of Diseases of the Ear, including the affections of 
the Meatus Auditorius, also those of the Tympanum, viz. its puri- 
form discharge, and the obstruction of the eustachian tube, with 
the operations ; likewise the diseases of the labyrinth, whether con. 
stitutional, as nervous, scrofulous, syphilitic, &c. or local, as pa- 
ralysis of the auditory nerve, defective organization, &c., with 
practical remarks relative to the deaf and dumb. By John Har- 
rison Curtis, Esq. Aurist to the King, &c. 
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Mr. Crabb, author of English Synonyms Explained, has in the 
press, A Technological Dictionary, containing definitions of all 
terms of science and art, drawn from the most approved authors, 
ancient 4nd modern, and illustrated with numerous cuts, diagrams, 
and plates. It will be completed in two quarto volumes, and pub- 
lished in monthly parts. A prospectus of the work will appear on 
or before the 1st of February, and the first part on March 1st. 
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Iu the press, Tasso la Gerusalemme Liberata, 48mo. printing by 
Corrall, uniformly with Horace, Virgil, and Cicero de Officiis, &c, 
recently published. 


Ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, Suicide Providentially Arrested, and practically 
improved for the admonition of impetuous youth. A Sermon, 
preached by the express desire of Mr. G. J. Farneaux, who shot 
himself at White Conduit House, September 19th, 1821, by the 
Rev. 8. Piggott. 
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New Edinburgh General Atlas, consisting of forty-eight plates, 
including every new discovery, or recent alteration in the bounda- 
ries of States, &c. with a consulting Index. Each map~is accom- 
panied with a letter-press description, embracing every important 
feature in the geographical, political, and statistical condition of 
the countries delineated thereon. Oblong folio, half-bound. 
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A quarto portrait of Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
from a drawing by Wageman, and engraved by T. Woolnooth. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 








By their fruits shall ye know them, is the dictum of the author 

of Christianity, and, therefore, have we frequently referred our 

| readers to compare the cantons of Berne and Fribourg, living 
under the same laws and climate, and divided only by a narrow 

: brook. But, in the first, the inhabitants are Protestants, in the 
latter, Papists. This is the only important difference between 
them. The idleness, and its sure consequence, the squalid 

| wretchedness of Fribourg, have been usually contrasted with 


the comfort, activity, and neatness of Berne by every traveller. 


Hence, we felt ourselves warranted to deduce a strong argu- 
ment against Popery, as prejudicial to the principal virtues of 


civilization. We have, however, an instance nearer home too 


) striking at present to be overlooked. In the south of Ireland 
the population are almost entirely Papists, and are more impli- 
citly subject to their priesthood than the inhabitants of any 
other part of Europe. Of this we had lately many convincing 
proofs. They have shewn, that without the permission of 


voefer-. |" 


the priest, they durst not keep in their possession the word of 
God Himself, nor suffer their children to learn their alphabet. 
So strong is priestly influence there, that it can prevent the 
exercise, at pleasure, of two important duties, upon the practice 


of which the minds of the people are generally bent, of duties 


= wr & 8 


desirable in themselves, and attended with immediate advantage 
even here, reading the scriptures, and the education of our 
children. We may then safely argue, that the influence which 
prevents the exercise of a beneficial virtue, might, if exercised 
as cordially, easily frustrate the commission of dangerous 


crimes. Besides, when the population of a country have been 


for centuries diligently trained up in obedience to the hierarchy 
of a certain sect, the general tenor of their conduct must form 


a fair criterion of the tendency of their religious principles. 


No. 282, Vol. 61, December, 1281. 
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If that be not the fruits to which our Lord refers, we are at a loss 
to conjecture what these are. However, there can be no doubt 
on the subject. Every sect appeals to the life and conversation 
of their members, when they can, as proof of the soundness 
of their faith. Now, on these grounds, if we should enquire 
into the state of morals where Popery prevails most, that is in 
Ireland, and into that of any savage nation yet discovered, there 
can be only one opinion. The savages are more just, kind, and 
merciful towards each other than the Irish Papists are, and far 
exceed them in the practice of all the virtues of humanity. 
Hence, then, it would follow, that the religious tenets embraced 
by these savages are superior to those entertained by the Pa- 
pists. This may, at first sight, appear an appalling conclusion. 
But let it be remembered, that the deterioration of the best 
always becomes the very worst. A fallen angel makes a devil. 
And the causes why this is the case are sufficiently apparent, 
particularly in the case of the Papists. Let it not be pretended 
that the excesses to which we allude have been produced by 
distress, oppression, or any other local or general cause. Under 
the British constitution these can exist in no great degree, and 
the peasantry of Ireland are surely far more free than those 
of Muscovy, Siberia, or Tartary. Besides, even in Ireland 
itself, where Popery is not predominant, in the north, for in- 
stance, these atrocities are very rare, and then perpetrated by 
Papists only. Nothing, therefore, can be more evident, than 
that they are to be attributed to Popish principles, which, by 
some means or other, can relieve the minds of those who ac- 
knowledge a future state of retribution from the fear of punish- 
ment for the most atrocious crimes. Instances, it is true, have 
occurred of great violence, produced by momentary irritation, 
and the oppressed have sometimes endeavoured to retaliate 
on their persecutors by some extraordinary act of cruelty. 
Yet Popish Ireland only has produced instances of barbarity 
and savage ferocity unparalleled in the history of the world, 
committed with unprovoked deliberation. The case of Shea 
and his family will ever remain an indelible disgrace to the 
Papists of Ireland. He had dispossessed a tenant by a civil 
process. This was the whole of his offence ; it was aggravated 
by no oppression or peculiar circumstances. For this cause 
only the Popish conspirators one night surrounded his house, 
set fire to the thatch, and burnt alive seventeen persons, of 
whom three were labourers, and probably strangers to the whole 
business. Excepting Shea himself the rest must have had 
little or no concern in the law-suit. There were several chil- 


dren, one of whom the mother, although herself in the ago 
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nies of parturition, amidst the flames endeavoured to ‘preserve 
by putting into a pail of water.. The whole were reduced to 
ashes, not a soul escaped, and this horrid catastrophe is appro- 
ved of by the neighbouring peasantry, as an act of justice! ! ! 
So shocking, so murderous a deed, prevents the mind from 
examining it with cool attention. But there are several parti- 
culars respecting it which deserve investigation. Of these 
villains none were in the least injured by Shea’s law-suit. He 
was an obscure individual, and could have oppressed others in 
no mighty degree. They came, therefore, to the deed without 
exasperation, and having first calmly adjusted their plan and 
considered the consequences. ‘These men, professing them- 
selves to be christians, came to murder their fellow creatures 
undeterred by any religious compunction. It is utterly impos- 
sible for them to have been ignorant that murder was the great- 
est crime which they could commit, that this was voluntary, 
palliated by no attending circumstances, and, therefore, how- 
ever they might escape punishment in this world, in the next 
there would be no escape. How then did these ferocious vil- 
lains reconcile the commission of so bloody and dreadful a 
deed to their consciences? And by what means do they still 
regard it an act of duty to conceal each other, and keep the 
oaths which bind them mutually?) How do they suppose that 
God exacts the fulfilment of engagements productive of such 
atrocity? ‘These are enquiries which, if properly pursued, will 
lead to the root of that thorough disregard of all laws, human 
and divine, always prevalent among the Papists of Ireland. 
There must certainly be some means by which those who be- 
lieve in a future judgment can get rid of its terrors, and this is 
undoubtedly accomplished in the mind of the Papists by Asso- 
LUTION. The Irish Papist firmly believes, as he is taught from 
his earliest youth, that it is in the power of a priest to free him 
from all guilt, and to reconcile him to his judge, as if he had 
not offended. Many instances could be given of criminals who 
bitterly lamented their past misconduct, and dreaded the hour 
which should call them hence, whose cheerfulness and spirits 
instantly returned after they had received absolution. We re- 
collect, in particular, the instance of a man going to expiate 
the murder of a schoolmaster with that sorrow and fear which 
became his situation ; but a priest stepped up, whispered some- 
thing into his ear, and he went the rest of his way to the gallows 
with as little regard as if he had been certain of a reprieve on 
his arrival, In the next place, immediately after the commis- 
sion of any crime, of whatever nature, the Irish Papist hastens 


to confess his guilt, and receive absolution, He then thinks 
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himself perfectly free from any apprehension of future punish- 
ment in the world to come, and, consequently, is prepared to 
repeat his nefarious deeds whenever a suitable opportunity 
again occurs. No person tolerably acquainted with the sub- 
missive obedience of the Irish peasantry to their priesthood, 
doubts the truth of the above statement, nor will hesitate to 
attribute the hardened consciences of these murderers to the 
presumptuous powers of absolution, Nothing is more certain 
than that those blood-thirsty villains who burnt the seventeen 
persons, men, women, and children, at Shea’s, have been all 
absolved from the guilt of that horrid action by their respective 
priests. Some penance may have: been imposed, and some 
pecuniary fines demanded, but the guilt is remitted and the 
conscience seared. It is otherwise utterly impossible that not 
one out of such numbers when they found many innocent per- 
‘sons had unwittingly perished under their hands, should relent 
nor shew any of the compunctious visitings of nature. Nay, 
to a Protestant it is utterly inconceivable how, under such cir- 
cumstances, men can possibly believe themselves to be forgiven. 
But so itis with the besotted Papists. In Portugal, the Pope au- 
thorized an uncle to marry his niece, contrary to the express law of 
God. In Ireland, the murder of the Linches, where, to be sure, 
only eight persons were burnt alive, was contrived and planned in 
a Popish chapel of that neighbourhood, and the clerk presided ! 
Let it not be pretended that the priests have openly condemned 
these outrages, and exhorted their flocks to submit to the laws. 
Some few have, indeed, so done on the verge of the disaffected 
districts, and in towns where they were awed by a majority. 
But what have the Popish hierarchy done? We have not yet 
heard that they have taken any step whatever. To prevent the 
scriptures from being read and the ignorance of the peasantry 
diminished by education, we had bull issued out after bull, 
excommunication threatened from every altar, domiciliary vi- 
sits by bishops and priests, and the most active exertions em- 
ployed to stop the dangerous knowledge of the word of God. 
Perhaps, when these rebels are almost overpowered some _pre- 
late or other may come ostentatiously forward and make a shew 
of loyalty. Yet, be it remembered, that they keep aloof now 
as they did in the rebellion of 1798, until it was evident which 
side would prevail. Nor can there be any doubt but that the pea- 
santry are deluded and guided by persons of much superior rank, 
whose ultimate designs are not yet wholly unmasked. But one 
or two instances have already occurred which points out thei! 
tendency. A Protestant church has been wantonly burnt down ; 
this should be retaliated by levelling to the ground half 4 
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dozen of the Popish chapels in the neighbourhood. And what 
is still more significant, Dr. Mant, Bishop of Killaloe, who 
durst with the native courage of an English christian, impress 
on his clergy the duty of opposing Popish errors, received in- 
formation that he was to be burnt alive. And the danger was 
so imminent, that his Lordship, his daughter, and her mother, 
were obliged to make their escape without a change of clothes, 
Do the peasantry harbour any ill will towards the Bishop? 
were his parishioners in England, at Coggleshall, Essex, or 
Bishopsgate Street, London, dissatisfied with his character or 
conduct? Far, very far, otherwise. Besides, the Irish pea- 
santry, his neighbours, if left to themselves, could never hate 
the man who wishes to instruct them, although they may not 
listen to his instructions. Men never can dislike him whose 
persuasions would, indeed, emancipate them, if they be desi- 
rous of emancipation. No, no; those hate him, those would 
burn him as they did Latimer and Ridley, and some hundreds 
more, whose influence would be lessened, and whose craft 
would be ruined. The determination to bring Bishop Mant to 
the stake has been secretly made by the Gardiners and the Bon- 
ners of that unhappy island, and its execution entrusted to those 
concealed emissaries whom it is to be hoped God, in his mercy, 
will enable government to discover, and encourage them to 
punish. But, as these insurgents set all law at defiance, they 
are not entitled to the protection of the laws, and it would be 
a most judicious measure to make the Popish priesthood hos- 
tages for the safety of the Protestant clergy. If the Bishop 
of Killaloe had been murdered, the Roman Catholic prelate of 
that diocese and Dr. Troy should instantly have been hanged. 
If Sir Harcourt Lees be assassinated, as there is every reason 
to dread, his blood should be expiated by the execution of half 
a dozen of the leading priests in Dublin. But, are these the 
people to whom Mr. Plunket would give more power? Are 
these men fit to be members of the British Constitution ? 
When they are always bursting out into rebellion, every eight 
or ten years, are we to be always bearded with their loyalty ? 
The most ferocious, lazy, ignorant, unprincipled- wretches in 
Europe. In the last thirty years the Papists of Ireland have 
been guilty of various atrocities not exceeded by those of the 
French revolution ; whether their brethren of Madrid will 
equal or surpass them remains to be seen. The bridge of 
Wexford, the barn of Sculagogue, the residence of the Lynches, 
and the farm-house at Tubber, were the scenes of murders 
which loudly invoke the justice of heaven upon the perpetrators, 


} that justice which may endure for awhile but it slumbereth not. 
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And yet the slavish journals of Dublin, Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal among the rest, are making excuses and apologies for 
these villains. It is want of bread forsooth! If so, then ven- 
geance would be directed against those who are connected with 
that trade. Did the church they burnt consume any flour, or 
had Shea reduced the price of labour, or the Bishop of Kil- 
laloe destroyed any fields of wheat? How idle, nay, how infa- 
mous, are these pretences. The writers cannot entertain them 
seriously, but from fear and a love for popularity insert them. 
- However, let us hope that the new governor will exhibit 
again those vigorous exertions which reduced the Indies into 
peace and repose. Grant is recalled,—a man whose perver- 
sion of intellect blinded him to the rise and progress of these 
outrages. He is said to have been deaf to any information 
offered by members of the church of England, and to have so 
pointedly discouraged those real patriots, the orangemen of 
Ireland, that he was necessarily deserted by them; that is, he 
was deprived of the assistance and local knowledge of those 
sound and tried friends of England and the Union. Even the 
tremendous events by which he is himself appalled seem not to 
have opened his eyes, for in a letter to the Dublin Yeomanry, 
who are about to augment their numbers, he has strictly charged 
them to admit Papists indiscriminately, for such is the true 
meaning of the annexed letter, 


“© Dublin Castle, December 7, 1821. 
rT Sir, 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acquaint you that his 
Excellency has been pleased to approve of the Barrack Corps of 
Yeomanry under your command, being augmented to eight com- 
panies of forty men each. His Excellency at the same time directs 
me to observe, that it is to be distinctly understood that no exclusion 
is to be made on account of religion, in the persous forming the 
augmentation, loyalty and good conduct being the qualifications 
required. If this is not strictly maintained, the Lord Lieutenant 
must decline sanctioning the augmentation. 

A blank form of roll js inclosed, which you will have properly 
filled up, and forwarded to this department, with the attestations of 
the men; and when the same is received, the unecessary letters of 
service will be issued, and the other sibeial steps taken to place the 
corps in au efficient state. 

¢¢ ] have the honour to be, Sir, 
«“* Your most obedient humble servant. 


‘C. GRANT.” 


But in former insurrections experience proved that the fide-f 


lity of these half-allegiance men was not to be depended upon. 
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Instances of honourable firmness, no doubt, might be found, 
but they were exceptions only to the general rule, and remem- 
bered only for their rarity. In short, any thing but Church of 
England men would be acceptable. Perhaps, when Parliament 
meets, which we are sorry to find is now delayed until the Sth of 
February, we shall learn more particulars of an administration, 
the most unfortunate to Ireland of any which has occurred for the 
last fifty years. We have a right to say, that the present distur- 
bances might have been prevented, because they were foreseen. 
Sir, Harcourt Lees, above a twelveimonth ago, in more than one 
publication distinctly foretold them, and, therefore, the least a 
chief secretary ought to have done, was to have watched if any 
symptoms of disaffection confirmed the Baronet’s opinion. By 
this measure he would not have committed himself, and might 
have prevented the explusion. On the contrary, Mr. Grant seems 
to have endeavoured, by his arrangements, publicly to prove his 
total disregard of all disagreeable information. The Irish papers 
assert, that Major Going, a very short time before he was mur- 
dered, applied unsuccessfully for a trifling military reinfore 
ment, and that the right honourable gentleman was in the very 
act of reducing the military establishment of Ireland to the 
lowest possible number, just when the insurrection broke out. 
What a deep politician ! How well informed of the state of 
the country. 

But we trust we shall have no further occasion to watch the 
partial measures of Charles Grant. If, after this unhappy speci- 
men of his abilities, government should still think necessary to 
employ him, we trust it will be in some situation resembling 
the old woman’s medicine, where, if he does no good, he may do 
no harm. We must, however, express our regret that Lord 
Talbot should have had such a secretary; for that nobleman 
every Irishman will long cherish the sincerest regard, a man 
deficient in nothing but energy, which, indeed, too often ren- 
ders the possession of all other virtues, nugatory. But, in the 
following terms is Lord ‘Talbot spoken of in an Irish paper be- 
fore us. ‘* The noble Lord who is about to retire from the 
vice-royalty of Ireland, carries with him our esteem, our gra- 
titude, and our regret. We believe him to be a sound, consti- 
tutional, and most upright nobleman, and he shall ever have our 
Sincere and ardent wishes for his happiness and prosperity.” 
Antidote. In this elogium we cordially join. Had Lord Tal- 
bot been assisted by Mr. Goulbourn as his chief secretary, the 
result of his administration would have been very different 
from what ,alas, it now is. But, for a more complete exposée 
of the present feelings in Ireland, we refer our readers to the 
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following address to Orangemen from that able and intrepid 
defender of the church and constitution, Sir Harcourt Lees, 
and we beg them particularly to observe the scurrilous lan- 
guage, used by the papers in the Popish interest, respecting that 
gentleman, of which a specimen precedes the address. This 
is the mode of conciliation which these men pursue towards 
Protestants, while they expect that Protestants are not to urge 
a single word in their own defence. If they do, we see how 
they are assailed with torrents of abuse, accused of disloyalty, 
of breaking the truce recommended by His Majesty, and, of 
molesting their peaceuble fellow-subjects. However, we need 
not add to Sir Harcourt’s just observations, we need only re 
commend them to attentive perusal, as well as the following 
article. 

At last, the trial of Mr. M’Gavin, of Glasgow, the author 
of The Protestant, for a libel on that immaculate priest, Scott, 
of Clyde Street Chapel, from which it clearly appears, that if, 
the technicalities of Scotch law has gained Mr. Scott a verdict, 
the publication of the trial has lost him his cause, if, indeed, it 
was his intertion to vindicate himself from the.charge of having 
forced by threats of excommunication and damnatiun, the pit- 
tance from the widow and the pauper, and of having denied 
the sacraments to the infant, to screw from the starving parents 
a miserable contribution for ‘the erection of his house of idols. 
Amongst other curious discoveries produced by the trial, were 
three large books of accounts kept by the priest of the monies 
paid and received for the building, which Mr. M’Gavin had 
called for, to prove the dates of these poor creatures’ payments. 
When, lo and behold, these books were presented without a 
single date of month, or year, or day, throughout the whole. 
The priest and his bishop both swore that the accounts were 
regularly kept without dates, which those may believe who 
know no better. But, as Mr. M’Gavin truly observes, keeping 
accounts accurately in this manner, Is a fact far more miracu- 
lous than any of the cures of St. Winfred’s Well, so blazoned 
by Dr. Milner. 

We beg leave to remind our readers, that at Messrs. Ogle, 
Duncan, and Co., Paternoster Row, a subscription is open for 
the purpose of paying the expenses incurred by Mr. M’Gavin’s 
defence against this unprincipled prosecution. It is opened 
tor the purpose of evincing to the world, that Protestants are 
yet sensible of the value of the reformation, and that they will 
not suffer a gentleman who, like Mr. M’Gavin, has displayed 
unusual abilities, and sacrificed much valuable time, in suc- 
cessfully preventing the influence of Popery from spreading 
in Glasgow, to be overwhelmed by a combination of Jesuits 
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and infidels, of the false prophet and the dragon. Many sub- 
scribers have already come forward, and we trust the result will 
be satisfactory to the feelings of the nation. 





TO THE ORANGEMEN OF THE UNITED EMPIRE. 


‘© Sir Harcourt Lees, a Miuister of the Gospel, has put his 
hand to the tocsin, and flang the gauntlet of defiance in the face 
of his Sovereign. He makes a sly hit at Mr. Grant, and the D—I 
himself is not able to bumble his spirit. He is a gross, flagitious, 


_and inflammatory libeller—he is a political enthusiast (as the Post 


once called Pitt and Burke)—he is dangerous to the State—he has 
thrust a firebrand into the hauds of the Orangemen—he must be 
lodged in Newgate before 12 o’clock, by the Attorney-General— 
he is ahierophant, though we allow he isa true prophet—he is a 
flagitious incendiary, also a treasonable and insurrectionarv, as well 
as a furious and a fanatic priest—be has endangered the Church, 
and outraged the charities of Religion, and has trampled the King's 
commands in the mire—he has upset the Evangelicals—he is an 
apostle of the Orangetnen—he is a rough rider of the Catholics— 
he is an upstart*—and, oh, horrible ! he is a——Parson,” —/Com- 
pliments puid by the Evening Post, 3d November, &c. 

* The ancient families of Erskine, of Mar, and Cathcart, will 
smile to hear themselves aJso called upstarts, by the Evening Post, 
Popish King at Aris, 





Black Rock, November 7, 1821. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Inthe month of December, 1688, William, Prince of Orange, 
of glorious memory, having assembled the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal of England, thus addressed them : “ My Lords, I have 
desired you to meet here to devise the best manner how to pursue 
the ends of my declaration in calling a free parliament, for the pre- 
servation of the Protestant Religion, the restoring the rights and 
liberties of the Kingdom, and settling the same, that they may not be 
in danger of being again subverted.” Aud in the year 1701, this to- 
lerant and enlightened monarch, being still farther anxious to secure 
his Protestant Church and Constitution For EVER, from the slightest 
apprehension of eveutual danger, “ the Queen being then dead,”’ 
his Majesty importuned his Parliament to provide for the succession 
to the crown, after the demise of himself and the Princess Anne of 
Denmark, anc in consequence of the Kivg’s remonstrance on that 
most awful subject, the then House of Commons, setting an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation by our present religiously patriotic Mem- 
bers, and the Protestant Duke of Sussex, thus resolved :—*‘* That 
for the preserving the peace and happiness of the Kingdom, and 
the security of the Protestant Religion by Law established, it is 
necessary a farther declaration be made, of the limitation and suc- 
cession of the Crown, in the Protestant line, after his Majesty and 
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the Princesses, and the heirs of their bodies, respectively ; and that 
farther provisions be first made for the rights and liberties of the 
People.” When these provisions were arranged, Gentlemen, 
—. in addition to the former Act of Settlement, the Bill of 
ights, aud the Coronation Oath, with the Act of Uniformity, 
ought ever to guard the inviolability of our Protestant Ascendancy 
from insult or invasion,) the Princess Sophia was named in re- 
mainder: and on the Ist of August, 1714, for, 1 trust, the eter- 
nal preservation of our pure apostolic faith, (exposed asit had been 
to much dauger during the few latter years of Queen Anne's reign, 
particularly in this couatry,) the gooduess and mercy of Almighty 
God vouchsafed to bless aud to reward the constancy, virtue, and 
bravery of this great and christian empire, by the accession to the 
throne of these free realins, of the illustrious aud strictly Protes 
tant House of Brunswick. In this manner, Gisentlemen, was that 
Constitution (of which you form the most faithful and most un- 
daunted guardians,) completed, and, I trust in God's mercy, se- 
cured against the attempts either of acknowledged or concealed 
enemies. The rights and privileges of our Protestant Reformed 
Church (alone constituting its present ascendancy, * which eannot 
be guaranteed if Papists are called to legislate, alter, ur repeal 
those rights and privileges,) your King has sworn ‘* with the true 
profession of the Gospel,” to maintain and preserve. And his 
Majesty in taking this oath, has entered into a solemn virtual con- 
tract with his people, in the face of his God and the Empire, hever 
to admit Roman Catholics to offices of trust and confidence, in 
virtue of which situations they invariably might have the disposal 
of one-tenth of the benefices of that church, which they believe 
to be heretical, excluded from salvation, and meritorious to de- 
stroy ; and the nomination, ‘ and attend to this,” of the entire of 
our prelates, in the teeth of the Consecration Oath, and the re- 
corded declarations of their own Titular Prelates, (to go no fur- 
ther) assembled 11 Dublin, August, 1815, who thus resolved, the 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Kelly President, (as I choose to give names as 
well as authorities) —‘ That it is our decided and concientious con- 
viction, that any power granted to the Crown of Great Britain of 
interfering, directly or indirectly, iu the appointment of Bishops 
for the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, must essentially injure, 
and may eventually subvert the Roman Catholic Religion in this 
Country.” Aud farther, they assert, for the information, I sup- 
pose, of my Lord Londonderry, who legislates with such Papal 
advautages! lest the Holy Father, behind his back, should cat 
have mentioned it, “ ‘That though we siucerely venerate the So- 
vereizn Pontiff, as visible Head of the Church, we do not conceive 
that our apprehensions for the safety of the Roman Catholic Church, 
can, or ought to be removed by any determination of his Holiness, 
adopted, or intended to be adopted, not only without our concur- 
rence, but tn direct opposition to our repeated Resolutions.” And 
yet, Gentlemen, nothing will now satisfy these Roman Catholics, 
unless they shall have full permission, not only to interfere with, 
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but even to recommend, and possibly nominate, the Bishops of that 
Church, which themselves and their Prelates are instructed and 
sworn to destroy, Aud in their remonstrance, or rather lecture, to 
their supreme, infallible Head of the Church, whose infallibility 
they appear to have had as great a contempt for as inyself, they 
boldly inform him, that they have heard he counteuances a mea- 
sure ** which would enable a Protestant Government to control the 
appointment of their Prelates, against which the Catholic voiwe of 
Ireland has protested, und ever will protest with one accord; and, 
also, they make no secret of declaring, of which important dis- 
closure, I hope, his Holiness gave bis Majesty’s Ministers, and 
particularly the anti-coustitutional part of them, due notice, es- 
pecially siuce the terribie denunciation has been recalled to our 
recollection, in a letter from one of their ablest and most consistent 
advocates during the last discussions on Mr. Plunkett's Relief 
Bills, I mean that much-respected public character, Mr. O’Con- 
nell. ‘These Papal and tolerant claimants for unrestricted, civil, 
and parliamentary liberty, then declared, that the immediate con- 
sequence of enacting any measure short of unqualified emancipa- 
tion, i. e. of placing them in situations where they might have full 
power to legislate for our Church, and to appoint Protestant 
Bishops, would be followed by “ a general indignant revolt against 
the framers or favourers of this detested system, without regard to 
rank or statin,” which (if [can duly interpret such expressions) 
means, a massacre of every Protestant iv [reland who stipulated for 
asecurity to guard the Established Church, and might be con- 
strued into a direct threat against his supreme holiness himself. I 
think, Gentlemen, I cannot afford you a more satisfactory proof 
than theabove, of the paramount necessity there appears to be for 
strictly attending to the important information | have been sub- 
mitting to you for two years back, and shall from time to time, as 
leisure will permit, contrive to afford you; aud J am quite satisfied 
you will be inclined now to pay more deference to my judgment in 
these matters, than to Lord Londonderry’s, if he legislated, not 
only with three Popes in his rear, but a Cardinal on each of his 
shoulders into the bargain. Gentlemen, J know, from the deter- 
mination of the Orangemen not to have dressed the statue this 
year, and from the gratifying fact, that although it was dressed 
without their knowledge, by some Protestants, yet my advice was 
strictly adhered to, and not a shot fired, or even a whisper heard in 
the street. I know well, [ say, that the Orangemen will be more 
than ever observant not to give real cause of offence to the Roman 
Catholics. I wish the latter to pourtray the true character of the 
present Popish Faith * precisely the same as in the twelfth cene- 
tury,” to the people of England. Let them endure every insult 
on the part of the seditious press tu force them into retaliation. 
Above all, let them keep my former as well as present exhortations 
on their recollections ; and they may be quite certain they shall not 
be surprised unawares. Of this fact, however, 1 think it night to 
inform them, that Lord Courtenay’s agent’s exactions have uo 
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more to say to the efficient cause of the present disturbances in the 
south of Ireland, than the Evangelical psalm-singers have, to the 
burning of the Goss covers of the gallant Kildare fox-hunters. 
The organization has been secretly going on, as it did previous to 
1798, ov the same principles, and the same object, a few of the 
Limerick loyalists being pinched by au active agent, broke out 
before their time, I shall, nevertheless, anticipate the designs of 
the secular gentry, who are at the bottom of the business, and if 
they persevere in their efforts to disturb the country, I will in- 
evitably hang them, only let my faithful Orange brethren be quiet, 
and leave the rest tome. Now, Gentlemen, reflect on the reports 
in circulation, and late proceedings here.—Ist. The Popish ques- 
tion is to be introduced, as a cabinet measure, reserving a veto to 
the Crown.—2d. Doetor Troy’s last pastoral, assuring the Papists 
that the Census was ordered solely to prepare the way for their 
emuncipation, 3d. The undisguised encouragement given by Mr. 
Grant to these Gentlemen, acknowledged by Dr. Troy. And 4th, 
The interpretation put upon the King’s letter, precisely as 1 said 
would be the case, as publicly stated in the late Kilkenny Reso- 
lutions. Reflect on these matters, and then not even the Belfast 
Irishman can accuse me with a wish to inflame, when I merely 
caution you to keep a vigilant eye on the present organised insur- 
rection, and not to be deceived, either in its origin or design ; and 
to be assured, that though the population of the country was loyal 
this week, it might be in rebellion, ‘* from a principle of faith,” 
before the end of the next, under the influence of that imperium in 
imperio, the terrible nature and danger of which I have been so 
long pressing on your attention. Gentlemen, respecting the cheer- 
ing aspect of the times in Ireland, so eloquently described by the 
Popish Press, as a second Saturnalia of Romish benevolence, and 
of Protestant belief, though I am far from being an alarmist, yet 
I shall think it my duty, again and again, to waru you to be vigi- 
lant, yet to be most forbeuring. My learned and valiant antago- 
nist, The Dublin Evening Post, 1 know, is a credulous chieftain, 
he seldom looks, ‘* like his friend and vicorows ally, Charles 
Grant,” beyond the present day ; and whilst his acknowledged 
proteges, the Roman Catholic Prelates, are busily confessing, and, 
perhaps, absolving the Ribbonmen, and firing scurrilous grenades 
instead of bibles, at the pious and enlightened Lord Bishop of 
Meath, The Post is venting the entire fury of his prolific, but 
harmless pen, upon my undaunted head, which in his heart he 
knows, contains more political and religious information, than the 
pericraniums of his entire weil-matched faction, including Whigs, 
Infidels, and Radicais put together ; and incensed toa degree of 
derangement bordering on simplicity, because I have disco- 
vered and exposed the designs of his friends, he appears not 
only incapable of understanding my late address, but in the full 
range of his premature ignorance, he accuses me of accomplishing 
what the recorded words of ny Letter must inevitably contradict— 
and obliges me, with regret, either to shelter his abusive attacks 
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under a plea of insanity, er to convict him of a premediated and 
wanton attack, either of falsehood or of slander. Forin that ad- 
dress will be found these expressions, ‘‘ My solemn charge to the 
Orangemen,” and ‘* I deserve attention from them,” is not to dress 
King William on the ENSUING Anniversary, and the reason is 
‘© in addition to the others which I had before mentioned,”’ because 
it may, we are told, gratify, though I much doubt it, my revered 
Sovereign ; and, because of this fact, they may be quite certain, 
that if not dressed, the men most concerned, most grieved at their 
Sorbearance, will be the oppressed, the insulted, the persecuted 
Roman Catholics themselves. 1 was induced to give them this ad- 
vice from observing the unremitting exertions this accredited organ 
of the conciliatory Papists had employed, I hope unintentionally, 
to goad and irritate this loyal and insulted body of Patriots into an 
act, not of celebrating the Anniversary, but even of insurrection 
and outrage, and from a conviction that the worthy subjects of the 
Church of Rome would not have remained quiet twenty-four hours 
after the omission. That I was a true prophet, look to the Reso- 
lutions passed in the city of Kilkenny, even almost at the moment I 
was writing, and reflect on the abuse there made, as I also foresaw 
would be the case, of my gracious Sovereign's beneficent com- 
munication. 

The Orangemen of Ireland, “I spexk from authonty,” had de- 
termiued to abide by the counsel of their soundest friends in both 
countries, and to endure every taunt and insult with patience, und 
not signalize, this year, their devotion ou the Anniversary of their 
deliverer’s birth.—Some Protestants, I repeat less prudent, uncon- 
nected with the Institution, assisted by not more than half a dozen 
of the most indignant of the Orangemen, undertook this old, and 
but lately Government duty, once powerfully advocated by the 
Evening Post itself, who abuses me so virulently for only support- 
ing their former principles. The Statue, then, was ornamented as 
usual; the Papists, who had despaired of its being so, were in ec- 
stacy, and the Evening Post became completely deranged. My 
respect for the decency aud decorum with which this popular Jour- 
nal has ever opposed my exertions to protect the Constitution and 
the Church, is proportionate to the indignation and the direful ap- 
prehensions of it and its supporters, when they witness the unpa- 
ralleled success of my writings throughout the entire Empire—that 
the returned loyalty of England, and the humiliation of Popery 
in Ireland, should be attributed, and (take notice) even * by En- 
glish writers,” to my publications, which the faction here, with the 
Reverend Lieutenant Stennett, had with such scurrility abused, 
put them in a paroxysm of fury; but when my kind and beuign- 
ant King assured me in the face of his Court that he had waited 
with impatience for the pleasure of being personally acquainted 
with me, I believed even that anatomizing Solomon, Joseph Hume, 
would be at no loss in deciding, whose taste and judgment he 
would prefer—that of the most enlightened and polished Sovereign 
in Europe, or the classical and learned Journal, called the Evening 
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Post. Asto the present truce, it was violated by the previous un- 
warranted and unpardonable attacks of the Evening Paper above- 
mentioned, on the Orangemen, and is further shaken by the late 
Kiuikeuny Resolutions—I[t was hollow, I insist upon it, at its com- 
meucement, insincere in its progress, and if not exposed and ex- 
plained by me, will yet be bloody in its final conclusion, As to any 
sworn declarations of the Roman Catholics, their own Doctrines 
authorise me to assert, that J would not give you one farthing for 
them, the moment that the interests of their Church come into poli- 
tical contact with their allegiance to the State—for the more consci- 
entious they are, as Papists, the more dangerous they will ever be 
as subjects to a Protestant King and Government. Do you, or 
that loyal fellow, Lawless, at Belfast, suppose, Gentlemen, IE ask, 
that the transactions of 1797 have faded from my recollection—at 
that period of assassination and terror, Protestants and Papists were 
mutually regaling, whilst their Priests, in order to deceive the Go- 
vernment of that day, were taking the Oaths of Allegiance, even at 
the Altars of their God, though Doctor M’Nevin, one of the most 
able and efficient of the Catholic Committee, confessed on his oath, 
before the House of Lords, that ‘* the Popish Clergy promoted with 
discreet zeal the designs of the Irish Rebellious Union, and had de- 
termined to abolish the Established Church ;’? and when the explosion 
did take place, who were at the head of the rebels in the field ? 
why, these very Popish Priests themselves, Look at the reports of 
your Secret Committees in the Houses of Lords and Commons— 
aualyze them, I say, and reflect on the}jproceedings in Ireland at the 
present hour, and then let their bribed or interested advocates tell 
me that because Daniel O'Connell, with my honest, unsuspicious, 
and respected friend, Abraham King, are eating turtle and playing 
humbug together, that there is no secret organization at this day 
carrying on in your country, and that there is no possibility of an 
insurrection, should [ not prevent it by my disclosures, although 


~ Mr. Charles Grant, to deter and terrify the Jesuits, | suppose, made 


no objection to a reduction of your military establishment to less 
(as | am informed) than 12,000 men, which should never be less 
than 20,000, or even more; and permitted the Gunpowder, as al- 
so the Insurrection Acts to expire, because he believed that Ireland 


was in tranquillity, and those proverbially inactive fellows, the Je- 
suits and Priests, were, *¢ as | hope they will prove themselves, harm- 
less and sincere.—W hilst to convince that wiseacre, Hume, as he 
could not silence him, ‘* though I would in five minutes, to make 
him and his TALENTS a greater laughing stock even than Wilson 
appears to be,” he advocates economy, withdrawing with one hand, 


the yrant to the Charter Schools and House of Industry, and put- 
ting the other with 20001. a year for life, after five years’ service 
here, where Lord Londonderry put the Pope, 7. e. behind his back. 
I hope the Chief Secretary will not be angry at my discussing his 
public measures with freedom. His private character I respect ; 
but, as I have long since observed, his abilities would be more 


suited to a Presidency in India than to Ireland just now, and with 
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all my soul do I wish he was at present in Bombay. It 1s a singu- 
lar circumstance, that previous to the years 1641 and 1798, the 
identical same close union took place between the Protestants and 
the Papists—for in the Popish manifesto of the former period, you 
will find these conciliatory expressions, ‘that they (the Papists) 
were ready to yield up the garrisons at his Majesty's command, 
when a course should be taken fo secure them and the Protestants 
of the kingdom, Ais only true and loyal subjects, from the factious 
and seditious Puritans ;’’ and yet, Gentlemen, Hugh Oge M*Mahon, 
a principal conspirator in that horrid rebellion, swore it had been 
determined on to murder, not two or three thousand intrepid, and 
therefore dangerous loyalists, like myself, but EVERY PROTESTANT 
In IRELAND, And, Gentlemen, so harmonious and indissoluble 
was the Union between the Papists and the Protestant Dissenters, 
previous to 1798, that a seditious paper of that day, not so slander- 
ous as the Evening Post, (the Press) had the following enlivening 
paragraph ;— The Catholics and Protestants are united in ties like 
dying ma: t srs in a common cause.”’ (Oh, murder and fraternity, like 
dying Martyrs!) Why, Abraham and Daniel were only fools, in 
compurison with these fellows. They never thought of death, not 
they—-they were ouly eating martyrs—thinking of calapash and 
calapee—the Baronet dropping a tear of regret over the drooping 
lilies of the oncesloved Protestant Boys, whilst the talented and 
popular Dan, by way of sounding his principles, would occasionally 
cheer him witha bumper of Sneyd’s 1811, and a few stanzas of a 
LOYAL and pathetic air, to be harmonized by the Jesuits, by and 
bye, called Georgy over the Water. I doubt even whether the 
innocent and respectable citizen, whilst dragging a pair of the pa- 
triot Willis’s orange buckskins, and adjusting a garland on the 
portly aud admired person of O’Gorman, ever dreamt of dying hke 
a martyr. 

It is only such boobies as Sir Harcourt Lees, who looks back 
on times past, and prospectively on days of difficulty yet to come, 
and would save Lreland, as he has laboured to preserve England, 
from insurrection and from massacre, by recommending not irri- 
tation, God knows, but reflection, aud, above all, firmness and 
energy to the chief Secretary, and, when necessary, prompt and 
instant execution ; for let it never be forgotten, notwithstanding 
the dying martyrs, that immediately afterwards 1018 Protestants 
were hanged, piked, and burned in cold blood, in the county 
Wexford alone, for heresy, whilst throughout the entire of Queen 
Mary’s reign in England, no more than 277 Protestants suffered 
death altogether, What will the Evening Post think of our dying 


martyrs now, if the present insurrection extends through the 


South, which it would have done by this time, but for the decisive 
measures [ recommended to a quarter where the vital interests of 
my country are most dear, and will ever be attended to, when cor- 
rect information shall be received ? For well has it been proved 
that I neither can be deceived, or terrified, or seduced.—1 will now 


give one piece of advice to the Roman Catholics; let them keep 
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quiet ; and I command the Jesuits to be on their guard also, I 
am toovigilant, and have too accurate information to be imposed 
on, and they well know I am unacquainted with every species of 
fear ; they can preserve their flocks at peace if they choose it— 
only let them enforce the same ecclesiastical punishments, they 
would adopt in the event of their not paying the forced sums, often 
exacted, for, I dread, il egal purposes. Let them do this imme- 
diately with sincerity and good faith—with an extended system of 
education, and Charles Grant may amuse himself in future with 
his Theories, and, in more propitious days, will thank me for in- 
structing him in a part of the science of governing Ireland, in which 
science | was educated, and in all the mysteries of which I am 
more conversant than himself. The population of my country is 
still essentially and Papistically orthodox ; but, ere long, will be- 
come, first sceptical, then intidel, and, finally, will murder the 
Priests, as has been the case in one or two instances already, and 
which I said would be the case two years back ; so these latter Gen- 
tlemen, if they be wise, will lose no time in following my advice. 
When the country shall be trauquillized, which in general must 
depend on the sincerity of the priests, no doubt wise ulterior mea- 
sures will be recommended by the English Government, to ensure 
permanent peace in Ireland, if the Priesthood will sincerely co- 
operate ; otherwise, in spite of Grant, the Insurrection Act, the 
Martial Law—the efficient, though unconstitutional, resources of 
the State, must be called into action to preserve both the Govern- 
ment, the Church, and. the Constitution itself from destruction, 
Let the titular prelates immediately advise their Kilkenny brethren 
to resign their intentions for the present of disturbing the peace of 
Ireland, by demanding that Emancipation which they never can 
obtain, until they shall first emancipate themselves—for every day’s 
experience more fully convinces us of the hostile and intolerant cha- 
racter of the Church of Rome. Gentlemen, I must draw to a 
close; I have already laid before you the declarations of the pre- 
sent Pope, respecting, not, participation of civil privileges, but 
even a toleration of any ather religion, excepting that of the Mo- 
ther Church ; reflect on his Letter to the Cardinals, in 1808, on 
an application of even the despotic Napoleon, as mentioned in m 
ANTIDOTE ; Consider the reply he gave to the King of the Nether- 
lands ; look to the first artiele in the late constitution of Colum- 
bia, as stated in the journals within the last three days, and then 
let me see the Protestant daring or ignorant enough to sanction the 
late Resolutions at a Kilkenny Aggregate Meeting, to petition a 
Protestant Parliament for unrestricted civil and religious liberty, 
grounded on the gracious and benignant, but perverted, Letter of a 
Christian and a Protestant King. 

I have the honour, Gentlemen, to subscribe myself, with grate- 
ful acknowledgements for the many distinguished proofs [ have 
received of the respect and confidence of the Orangemen of the 
entire empire, your unshaken and faithful friend, 


HARCOURT LEES, 
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